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THE ORGANIZATION OF BUSINESS 
IN COLONIAL PHILADELPHIA 


By Harry D. Berc 
University of New Hampshire 


HE key figure in the British business world of the eighteenth 
century was the exporting and importing merchant, whose 
significant position was in sharp contrast to that of other agents in 
the economy of the age. At the one end of the business system 
were the manufacturers, small-scale producers dependent on the 
merchants for markets and often for capital. At the other 
were the retailers, operating on an even smaller scale than were 
the manufacturers and relying on the merchants for the credit 
which enabled them to secure the goods they marketed. Between 
the two lay the wide domain of the merchant. The functions 
which he performed therein included such important phases of 
production and distribution as supplying capital, assuming market- 
ing risks, and opening new markets in distant parts of the Empire. 
He might be at once shipowner, banker, and insurance under- 
writer ; often he served others as well as himself in these capacities. 
While he usually acted as a wholesaler, he occasionally turned 
retailer. All these varied operations he performed in the con- 
fines of his own countinghouse, utilizing as the occasion arose the 
services of agents scattered throughout the trading world. The 
discussion which follows is an analysis of the business mechanism 
which the Philadelphia representatives of this important group 
used and in a measure helped to create. 


Partnerships and single proprietorships rather than stock com- 
panies were the prevailing forms of business organization in 
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colonial Philadelphia.» Merchants and others starting new firms 
would probably give considerable attention to the relative merits 
of these two dominant forms, although transition from one to the 
other was comparatively easy and not infrequent in the history of 
an establishment. A partnership had the advantage of doubling 
the amount of invested capital, for generally each member con- 
tributed in equal amounts.? On the other hand, a disadvantage 
arose from the fact that one unscrupulous or irresponsible partner 
could ruin the other, for then, as now, each member of a partner- 
ship was unlimitedly liable for the commitments of the firm.® 
Partnerships as such could incur debts, grant credit, and buy and 
sell. A partnership was made for a specific number of years, or- 
dinarily from two to seven. On the expiration of the stipulated 
period either partner had the right to withdraw without the con- 
sent of the other. Upon dissolution all debts were called in, the re- 
maining stock was sold, and a division of the assets was made ac- 
cording to the share each individual had in the business. 

Family relationships frequently furnished a basis for the for- 
mation of partnerships. A merchant was apt to be more disposed 
to make a partner of one of his kin than to take in an outsider. 
Many of the most prominent firms in Philadelphia were based on 
family connections. The elder Willing and his son Thomas were 
associated in business together until the death of the former. 
Samuel Coates of the firm of Reynell and Coates was the nephew 
and adopted son of John Reynell, and it is an interesting indication 


*The “Free Society of Traders,” which existed from 1682 to 1722/23, is 
said to have been the only corporation erected in Pennsylvania for trading 
purposes. It was interested also in real estate. S. E. Baldwin, “American 
Business Corporations before 1789,” American Historical Review, vol. VIII, 
p. 455. This statement is corroborated by J. S. Davis, who says, “Corporate 
privileges for business purposes were so uncommon in the colonies that 
without fairly definite and reliable data the presumption must be against 
their existence.” J. S. Davis, Essays in the Earlier History of American 
Corporations, vol. I, p. 91. 

?The amount of capital originally invested in a merchant’s business is 
somewhat indicated as follows. At the start of business Charles, Samuel, 
and Isaac Norris invested equal amounts to make up a total stock of 
£5332/32. Norris Ledger, 1735-1750. Each member of the firm of Jones 
and Wister invested £2169/15 to make up their original capital © stock. 
Jones and Wister Daybook A, 1759-1761. Two years after starting in busi- 
ness John Reynell informed Michael Lee Dicker that he had invested £500 
in an adventure to the West Indies which he stated was “only a quarter 
of what I am worth.” Reynell Letter Book, September 25, 1731. 

® Adam Smith, The Wealth of Nations, Cannan edition, p. 699. 

“Heaton, Economic History of Europe, p. 355. 
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of the strength of family ties that Reynell operated without a part- 
ner from 1729 until 1771, when he took in Coates. At one time 
there were three members of the Norris family associated in the 
same establishment. If a close relative was not available, an 
especially promising young man who had gained experience with 
the firm might be brought in. This was the case of Robert 
Morris, who after serving as apprentice and supercargo for the 
Willings was made a partner in 1757. 

A project which was especially appealing but involved con- 
siderable risk would sometimes cause merchants to transcend 
single proprietorship or partnership lines to take recourse to an 
older form of organization, the joint venture. By this device ten 
or a dozen firms could by contributing small amounts of capital 
charter a vessel and send a stock of goods to some distant market 
without a great deal of risk for anyone concerned.’ Such associa- 
tions were temporary and were dissolved when the specific ven- 
ture at hand had been consummated, although they were some- 
times renewed at a later time for similar purposes. The interest 
with which ventures of this nature were followed leaves one with 
the impression that commerce had not yet outlived its adven- 
turous earlier days. 

The system of numerous independent enterprises organized as 
partnerships and single proprietorships tended to place a premium 
upon individual initiative. Under this circumstance it was to be 
expected that prices and the number of establishments would be 
sensitive to changing supply and demand factors. There was a 
tendency for the number of firms to mushroom during boom 
times and to contract sharply when conditions were depressed. 
Competition may be the life of trade, but the possibility of 
ruinous competition was not looked upon with equanimity by 
merchants already in the field. In the absence of other protective 
controls these established merchants felt compelled to resort to 
indirect means of preventing trade from getting into “ 


too many 


cargo of provisions sent to Newfoundland in 1757 was valued at 
£1721/2/8 and owned in the following proportions: 


Evan Morgan £100 
William Bard (supercargo) £300 John Groves 100 
Robert Field 250 James and Drinker 210/11/4 
John Sibbald 250 William Lightfoot 210/11/4 
John Baynton 150 John Biddle 150 


James and Drinker Leiter Book, September 1, 1757. 
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hands,” as they so frequently put it. Among the most important 
expedients was control of training facilities, for the typical mer- 
chant, unless he had been favored in his youth with wealth and 
position, could look back upon the days when he had served as 
apprentice and supercargo. Another was their influence with the 
British merchants who supplied them with goods. 

An apprentice in the service of a merchant was apt to be either 
the merchant’s own son or the son of a business acquaintance in 
England or the colonies. If the youth was not a personal ac- 
quaintance or a relative, his character was carefully investigated 
before he was accepted. Once approved he was commonly taken 
into the merchant’s own home, the merchant thereby making 
himself responsible for the lad’s conduct as well as his training. 
For assuming these obligations the merchant was in most cases 
well paid, even though the services the apprentice was capable 
of rendering might be considered sufficient or at least partial pay- 
ment. James and Drinker, when refusing as an apprentice a boy 
whom Neate and Pigou of London were recommending, stated 
that “the merchants of this place do their business either by ap- 
prentices with whom they have handsome fees or clerks well 
versed in Bookkeeping and Business so that there is no likelihood 
not withstanding his willingness and endeavors to obtain employ 
to answer any other purposes.’ 

After the period of apprenticeship the embyro merchant gained 
additional experience, began the accumulation of a stock of capital, 
and perhaps satisfied a feeling of wanderlust by serving his firm 
and others in the capacity of supercargo. Once he became a full- 
fledged merchant, the opportunity to see distant places and be- 
come directly acquainted with their markets was considerably les- 
sened. A merchant with many ventures to different places under 
his direction simultaneously could not afford to expend his time 
and energy by personally following any one of them.’ Experience 


° James and Drinker Letter Book, November 29, 1762. 

* After becoming a merchant John Reynell personally followed an ad- 
venture to the West Indies. For doing so he was reprimanded by his 
principal, Michael Lee Dicker, who feared that his interests would suffer 
despite the fact that Reynell had left them to be managed by another person 
for half commissions. Reynell Letter Book, September 27, 1732. Other 
oo show that it was only rarely that a merchant made a trip 
abroad. 
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as a supercargo was equally valuable but of a different nature from 
that as an apprentice. The apprentice learned to keep accounts, 
write proper business letters, and take care of routine tasks, The 
supercargo was entrusted by his employer with an order of 
goods and expected to dispose of it to advantage. To do this he had 
to acquire a knowledge of markets of and means of making remit- 
tances, which he could use later in his own interests. The super- 
cargo who carefully invested the commissions he received for 
buying and selling on his employer’s account was able in a few 
years to settle down as a resident factor or merchant. Because 
their activities were largely in the island markets, many stayed in 
the West Indies for a time before moving back to Philadelphia, 
and some remained there permanently. Those who established 
permanent residence commonly continued to do a commission 
business for their old principals and other Philadelphia firms.® 

In some instances, particularly when business was flourishing, 
retailers and even people with no business background whatsoever 
entered immediately upon a mercantile career. Their number was 
probably small, however, in comparison with that of those who 
had received their training in the orthodox manner. Established 
merchants looked upon retailers as legitimate customers who oc- 
cupied a distinctly subordinate economic position, regarding with 
disfavor any attempt on the part of their English correspondents 
to sell them in wholesale lots and at wholesale prices. Illustrative 
of this view is the sharp warning not to sell to a retailer on 
credit given by James and Drinker to the firm of Neate and Pigou: 
“We have no objection to your serving S Crouthers provided he 
send Remittances with his order, and on other terms we think you 
will be wrong to serve him, as what we have from time to time 
ordered for him we have been induced to do merely to prevent 
your doing his business on other terms, which we conceive would 
end to your prejudice with your best customers, not but what 
we esteem him an Honest Man and one to whom we give credit, but 


® Robert Morris, later of the firm of Willing and Morris, considered 
forming a partnership in Jamaica after traveling for the above firm as 
supercargo. He was dissuaded from doing so by Thomas Willing. Willing 
and Morris Letter Book, March 2, October 30, 1756. David Fogo, a former 
supercargo of John Reynell, wrote, “I intend to Settle here [Antigua] as 
a piece of a factor for those of North America that may please to employ 
me.” Fogo continued to receive orders from Reynell after establishing his 
own firm. Reynell In Letters, January 14, 1754. 
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he is only a Retailer.”® One can imagine the local merchants in- 
formally discussing at the London Coffee House such means of 
controlling the number of their competitors. 

The beginning merchant probably found it most advantageous 
to function solely as a factor—that is, derive his income from 
commissions received for selling goods belonging to someone else. 
By being satisfied with the profits secured in this manner, which 
were smaller than in the case of outright purchases, he was able to 
conserve capital and avoid the risks of bad debts and unprofitable 
sales to which he would otherwise be liable, and then, as ex- 
perience and capital increased, he could with greater safety make 
the transition to merchant purchasing on his own account. John 
Reynell affords a good example of one who started in this manner. 
Reynell made his first sales entirely on goods consigned to him by 
his cousin, Michael Lee Dicker of Exon, England. In 1735 he 
was still satisfied with an income based on commissions. Six years 
later he was selling partly on commissions and partly on his own 
account, and by 1744 he had apparently departed from the com- 
mission business to such an extent that his principal, Dicker, who 
sold solely on this basis, considered severing business relations 
with him.’° 

It would be a mistake, however, to consider the commission 
business solely as an expedient for young merchants with little 
experience and capital. Wealthy and well-established firms in 
both England and America engaged in factoring, and the typical 
Philadelphia merchant had on his shelves at the same time identical 
goods some of which were held on sale for his own account and 
some for which the title reposed in his over-sea correspondent. 
Despite the aforementioned shift in the nature of his business 
John Reynell as late as 1750 was receiving consignments from 
William Hillary of England and had been told by Samuel Mellor, 
also of England, that “he should not disdain selling on commissions 
for the richest merchants in Britain do it frequently.” It is also 
of significance that the commission business required the use of 
capital on the part of the factor to an extent sometimes equal to 
that necessary if he had purchased the goods involved. This con- 


® James and Drinker Letter Book, May 11, 1763. 
* Reynell Letter Book, 1729-1732; Reynell Letter Book, September 15, 
1735; Reynell In Letier Book, September 26, 1741, and October 24, 1744. 
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dition arose out of the fact that it was often necessary for a 
factor to be in advance for his principal—that is, to make re- 
mittances prior to the sale of the commodities. 

The system of advances came from the universal desire of mer- 
chants to have remittances made as rapidly as possible, thereby 
keeping their capital in constant use, and also out of the respon- 
sibility of factors to secure remittances when they could be ob- 
tained most advantageously. The goods which the Philadelphia 
merchants sold were commonly handled on credit, while those 
which they bought for remittances were always for cash. As a 
result, if a principal desired an immediate remittance, it could 
in most cases be made only through an advance out of the 
pocket of the factor, who was recompensed on the ultimate sale of 
the consigned goods. Willing and Morris explained the problem 
by saying, “We never barter for the Country produce because 
the Farmer and Miller will have money on delivery and frequently 
before they have delivered their articles. Ever since I’ve been 
in Business I never have known one Instance where we have been 
able to dispose of an Inward Cargoe or Receive one half the Cost 
of the Outward one before we dispatched the Vessell and have al- 
ways been in advance.”’* John Reynell told Michael Lee Dicker 
six years after starting in business that he was always willing to 
be five hundred pounds in advance for him.** The factor who was 
unwilling to make such advances found himself handicapped in 
establishing business relations; if he did not want to make them, 
there were others who would. Since the merchant when purchas- 
ing for his own account could secure a lengthy term of credit and 
when selling on commissions often had to be in advance, capital 
was not always the deciding factor in the choice of the two modes 
of securing goods. The reasons for the prevalence of factoring 
deserves further attention. 

Shipping goods without orders, or “adventuring,” as this pro- 
cedure was called during the eighteenth century, helps account for 
much of the commission business. Because of the uncertain and 
speculative nature of colonial commerce it was clearly recognized 
by both English and American merchants that if they were to tap 


* Reynell In Letter Book, May 21, 1755. 
4% Willing and Morris Letter Book, May 26, 1755. 
8 Reynell Out Letter Book, September 15, 1735. 
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unrevealed markets and introduce new commodities, it was man- 
datory for them to assume their own marketing risks. It is obvious 
that when goods were shipped without orders and sometimes even 
against orders, the importer could not be expected to take them 
on his own account; such goods were ordinarily sold on commis- 
sion with the adventuring merchant sometimes making an extra- 
ordinary profit and sometime sustaining serious loss. In general 
adventuring furnished merchants with an instrument by which 
they could from the countinghouse open new markets and thereby 
enlarge the scope of their business. By its use English merchants 
could furnish the original impulse of capital and initiative by 
which intricate patterns of trade were built. For example, John 
Reynell on orders of Michael Lee Dicker received “adventured” 
goods from Madeira and the West Indies as well as England. 
Reynell in turn sold them and made commodity remittances to the 
places from which they were received, again all on Dicker’s credit. 
The willingness of Philadelphia importers to receive goods in this 
manner was activated by their desire to benefit by the relation- 
ships in reverse. Contemporary correspondence shows that 
these merchants too adventured quantities of goods most of which 
went to the West Indies but much of which went to the mother 
country. These reciprocal relationships go far toward explaining 
the extensive existence of factoring. Through its use firms in 
various parts of the empire could be of mutual assistance to one 
another. 

Factoring was absolutely essential to the conduct of business at 
its speculative fringe; it was utilized also at its more conservative 
and regularized core. In the agreements which outlined the con- 
ditions under which firms would do business with one another is 
often found the provision that all sales, even of staple goods, 
should be on a reciprocal commission basis. In many respects this 
mode of doing business was more satisfactory than any other. 
The importing merchant in a day when quality varied greatly and 
ordering was difficult could be more certain than otherwise that 
he would not have unsalable goods on hand. In so far as profits 
were concerned, there is evidence that returns from the two ways 
of doing business were about equal. James and Drinker, who 
engaged in both types of dealing, informed a correspondent in 1758 
that “in peace we sell European and India Goods at about 100-125 
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advance or about 11234 on an average—which is about equal to a 
commission on sales & remittances, vizt 6-74 per cent on the 
former & 5 on the latter.’”** When it is considered too that the 
factor was free from the burden of bad debts, the cost of making 
remittances, and the loss that might occur on account of a fluctua- 
tion in the currency between the time of purchase and that of re- 
mittance, the probability of the truth of this statement is evident. 

When functioning as a factor the merchant was given ex- 
tensive powers in determining how to execute the commissions 
placed in his hands. Inasmuch as the principal could have but an 
inadequate knowledge of marketing conditions, he was obliged to 
rely on the judgment and integrity of his agent. The factor in 
turn ordinarily justified the trust; not to do so invariably resulted 
in a decline in the amount of goods entrusted to him and perhaps 
in retaliation when the relationship was reversed. John Reynell 
expressed the obligations of a commission merchant in this man- 
ner: “I hope that as long as I accept commission business these 
will always be my sentiments—that a person acting in that state 
ought to be strictly honest, to serve them that he is concerned for 
as well as he would himself so far as it is in his power to do so and 
never to make use of their money but rather to use his own for 
them.”*® 

The factor was much more than a broker. He had possession 
of the principal’s goods, and he sold them in his own name. In 
many instances after being informed of their first cost and 
charges he was allowed to put his own price on them. The ex- 
ercise of this power might involve holding for a higher price or 
even selling at a loss..® In 1754 Willing and Morris informed 
Day, Bristow and Stratton, an English firm, that “we see our 
neighbors daily selling of thy Goods they have on factorage at 10, 
15, 20 & 30 Per Cent loss.”** Frances Rybot told John Reynell in 


%* James and Drinker Letter Book, June 14, 1758. 

* John Reynell to Michael Atkins, Bristol, England, October, 1737, Rey- 
nell Out Letter Book. 

* Factors resented having their principals unduly interfere with their 
disposal of goods. In defense of their rights James and Drinker wrote to 
Neate and Pigou, London, “Let us inform you that it is needless to propose 
to us any concern with you in shipping or anything else in the future unless 
you allow us to dispose thereof when an offer presents on this side of the 
Water that is evidently to you advantage.” James and Drinker Letter 
Book, April 27, 1763. 

"Willing and Morris Letter Book, October 25, 1754. 
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regard to a venture he had sent him, “I leave you entirely Master 
to sell them as you see good in every respect, only recommend if 
possible you sell at once and for cash or short credit and make 
money returns in good bills.’""* It was more common, however, 
for principals to set lower limits below which their goods should 
not be sold. Factors could sell goods on credit but were not 
responsible for bad debts unless a del credere arrangement had 
been made. In addition, they were usually allowed some latitude 
in determining what form remittances should take. The most com- 
mon procedure was for the principal to specify a first choice and 
then name several alternatives. 

Disposing of an order of goods required a series of services, 
for each of which the factor received a commission proportionate to 
the cost and difficulty of its performance. Of the commissions re- 
ceived those for making sales and commodity remittances were 
the largest and most important. In every case commissions were 
reckoned at five per cent, but an additional charge of one per cent 
was added if goods were placed in storage to await the best op- 
portunity for sales or remittance. Other common services for 
which commissions were charged were remitting specie, negotiat- 
ing and indorsing bills of exchange, effecting insurance and re- 
covering losses, and procuring shipping facilities.*° Commissions 
were about twice as high as those charged in England for the same 
services, slightly higher than in Madeira, and about the same as 
those in the West Indies. The higher commissions received in 
Philadelphia may be partially explained by the statement in a letter 
of John Kidd to Rawlinson and Davison, London, to the effect that 
“it is no easy matter to give you an Idea of the difficulties we 
labour under here to performing of Contracts for it would be 


* Frances Rybot, London, to John Reynell, December 1, 1759, Reynell 
In Letter Book. 
* The following table contains the services commonly performed by factors 
and the commissions commonly received for them. 
Commissions Received (in per cents) 


Service Phila. England West Indies Madeira 
Selling goods 5 2% 5 3 
Purchasing goods 5 2% 5 3% 
Storing 1 1 
Remitting Bills 5 5 
Effecting Insurance \y, yy 
Del Credere 5 2% 5 1% 
Negotiating Bills 2% 3 


Recovering Losses on Insurance 2% 
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well for any factors here to give up one half of his commissions to 
be sure of finding the same Honour in Trade here as you do in 
London.”*° 


Because there were no other means of securing knowledge 
of market conditions, it was the duty of the factor to keep his 
principal apprised of prices and their probable trends, what goods 
were in greatest demand, and rates of exchange. Correspondence 
between merchants was heavily weighted with this type of infor- 
mation, and, even if they were concerned with matters other than 
business, letters had price lists appended to them as a matter of 
course. By carefully studying these data a merchant could 
determine the quantities and character of his shipments. Another 
duty of the factor was to keep his principal advised on the progress 
of sales. The latter expected to be notified of the persons to 
whom sales were made, the quantity of goods sold, the prices re- 
ceived for them, and the credit given. Principals were explicit in 
demanding these details since at best the slow means of com- 
munication made it difficult for them to know the state of their 
affairs.** 


The merchant’s natural inclination in that direction and the 
absence of any alternative if growth was to take place led to rapid 
development of his business from one which was specialized to one 
which was diversified. Lack of contacts and capital usually caused 
one’s first ventures to be the exchange of a few articles with one or 
two correspondents. But within the space of a few years the mer- 
chant had in his store nearly every article for which there was a 
demand and was making remittances in a variety of products. 
Daniel Clark when just starting business in 1760 wrote William 
Neate that he corresponded with no one else. The next month he 
was purchasing tobacco in Virginia, and shortly after that he was 
trading in rum and sugar procured in the West Indies. In 1761 
he was dealing with another English firm, Mildred and Roberts, 
which he called “the firm of the house.” Later in 1761 he added 


™” Kidd Letter Book, August 27, 1752. 

= James and Drinker reprimanded Harris and Armstrong, Barbados, for 
their laxity in keeping them informed of sales in these words: “We notice 
you don’t render a particular Sales of each Article as you sold them and 
the Purchasers Names which is the practice of Merchants and would have 
been more satisfactory especially as you charge us with a bad debt.” James 
and Drinker Letter Book, June 4, 1763. 
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to his list of correspondents a merchant in Sligoe, Ireland, to whom 
he suggested that he might be willing to build a ship to carry flax- 
seed to Ireland. During this same year Clark wrote to Neate that 
he “intended commencing an Indian Trade next Spring.”*? Such 
a development was not at all unusual. 

Newspaper advertisements show that the typical mature mer- 
chant sold everything from nails to anchors and from silk handker- 
chiefs to sails. Willing and Morris, for example, informed their 
customers that in addition to all sorts of metalware and dry goods 
they handled refined London loaf sugar, Barbados lump sugar, 
rum, coffee, choice old Madeira wine, and “many other things too 
tedious to mention.” Advertisements containing from one hun- 
dred to two hundred items, all given in a column not over eight 
or ten inches in length, were common. Anyone who did a consider- 
able amount of commission business obviously found it difficult to 
engage in a specialized trade. As previously explained, a factor 
was expected to dispose of all goods consigned to him and was 
given rather definite instructions as to the remittances he was to 
make. The situation was probably not a great deal different for 
a person purchasing primarily on his own account. To pay off his 
unfavorable balance with British merchants he was forced to 
scour all markets for means of making remittances. 

There was still another reason for lack of specialization. The 
local merchant found it greatly to his advantage in selling to his 
customers to have on hand a varied stock. The long and 
monotonous lists of goods which made up his newspaper advertise- 
ments served a definite purpose—to attract customers by inform- 
ing them that every possible economic want could be satisfied at 
his store. The country retailer in the back parts of Pennsyl- 
vania preferred to trade with only one merchant in Philadeiphia, 
just as the latter preferred to secure the bulk of his manufactured 
goods from one principal supplier in England. And because coun- 
try retailers were unspecialized, the Philadelphia merchants were 
obliged to be so too. A city wholesaler who was not able to supply 
his customers with goods out of stock—goods which in likelihood 
had been secured on credit—had to purchase them from his as- 
sociates for cash if he was not to suffer a decline in trade.** A 


= Daniel Clark Letter Book, passim. 
™ Gough and Carmalt Letter Book, March 22, 1761; Wharion Letter 
Book, April 10, 1754. 
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store which was “unsorted” was considered to be in an unhealthy 
financial condition. 

Within this unspecialized framework, however, there was often 
a degree of specialization. This took the direction of a concentra- 
tion of trade to certain ports, limitation of sales and purchases to 
certain products, or a combination of both. Charles William, al- 
though he did a general business, said, “Our chief business is in 
the export way of our commodities or goods imported from other 
colonies.”** John Kidd dealt primarily in tea, sugar, and spices 
imported from England.*® Nearly all merchants traded to the 
West Indies, Madeira, and England, but this statement is not so 
true of trade to other places. James and Drinker did an unusually 
extensive business in North Carolina, John Reynell in New Eng- 
land, and Thomas Clifford in New York. 

To be able to trade to a particular port in specific commodities 
at the most advantageous times made it imperative that the Phila- 
delphia merchant have numerous and widely scattered agents. The 
first contacts abroad, if they were not with relatives, which was 
common, were solicited through other local merchants charged by 
their principals in England with keeping them informed of promis- 
ing new customers and the credit standing of old ones. Quality of 
character and family as well as sufficiency of capital and training 
furnished the usual basis for judgment. James and Drinker in 
recommending Samuel Pleasants to Edward Lloyd, England, said, 
“He is from Virginia, son of a Wealthy planter there and lately 
married to a daughter of our Friend Israel Pemberton, Joseph 
Smith the other partner [is the] son of our Particular Friend 
Samuel Smith of Burlington.” Of another prospective customer 
this same firm stated, “He has been an industrious young man, 
several Years followed the Sea and has been successful, is 
said to be worth at this time £3000 currency most of which he 
Sayd he Intends in a little Time to enter into Dry Goods Trade 
. . . if he don’t order very great cargoes we think he will be a 
Profitable Correspondent to you.”** Once a few merchants had 
entered into relations with a company, others followed rapidly, 
without solicitation. English houses recommended firms, often 
their own branches, in the West Indies and Madeira. Occasionally 


ona fone Morris Letter Book, July 30, 1754. 
*® Kidd Letter Book, passim. 
* James and Drinker Letter Book, October 9, 1763. 
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an American merchant made a trip to England or to the West 
Indies to establish new contacts, and occasionally an English mar- 
chant or his agent came to America for this purpose. 

Manufactured goods were ordered from shipping merchants 
located in the great ports of England: London, Bristol, and Liver- 
pool. The London merchants were preferred in Philadelphia be- 
cause of their prompter service, lower insurance rates, and greater 
acquaintance with colonial needs. The following excerpt from a 
letter of James and Drinker to Christopher Rawson in Liverpool 
tells why London was favored and gives a good idea of what the 
Philadelphia merchant desired in the way of service. 


We are inclined [it reads] to prefer the port of London 
for Shipping our goods from as well as Insuring our 
Interest there, for these Reasons, the ships established in 
the Trade between that port and this are all good vessels 
and careful Masters & its rare any damage happens in 
them Ships, but ships from Liverpool are often ordinary, 
detained an unreasonable time in Port, for want of Ex- 
perience or Judgment in the Masters deliver their goods 
in bad order. From London our Insurances come con- 
siderably lower than from Liverpool.** 


On another occasion this same firm wrote to John Lindoe, Nor- 
wich : 


From London we have 12 Months credit for our Goods, 
from the time they are Shipp’d off, add to this carriage 
from Norwich and that the Merchants in London, who 
usually supply this place are well acquainted with the 
Patterns and colours best suited to this Market which 
it can’t be expected thou art.”® 


The commodities put aboard ship for Philadelphia by the ship- 
ping merchants were probably secured from a number of ware- 
house keepers who had obtained them from manufacturers located 
in various parts of the country. To reduce intermediate charges 
efforts were made to eliminate all or some of the middlemen. Such 
attempts sometimes consisted of securing metalware directly from 
Birmingham and Sheffield and cotton goods from Manchester.” 


™ James and Drinker Letter Book, December 12, 1762. 

® James and Drinker Letter Book, August 26, 1760. ; 

* That James and Drinker had some dealings with the inland towns is 
indicated by a letter of reference sent to Preston Bowdoin of Virginia, who 
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However, the resulting relationships with manufacturers were un- 
satisfactory. It was vital to the Philadelphian that he be given 
extensive credit and that his orders be dispatched promptly. Ship- 
ping merchants were in a position to render these services, while 
manufacturers were not. In addition, the shipping merchant by 
assembling goods of every variety could fill an entire order, 
thereby saving his customers considerable bother and expense. 
John Reynell and Thomas Wharton, merchants of long ex- 
perience, came to the conclusion that service was of prime impor- 
tance and that it was therefore best to secure their goods from 
one English house even though they might have to pay slightly 
higher prices than otherwise.*®° The merchant who shopped around 
a great deal often found that in doing so he prejudiced his stand- 
ing with his principal supplier. 

The length of time required for sending and filling an order 
and for transporting the goods made it desirable that the Phila- 
delphia merchant anticipate demand long in advance and inform 
his English agent what merchandise was likely to be most salable. 
Usually the desired goods were described and perhaps samples 
sent." Somewhat of an improvement over this procedure was 
made when English merchants supplied samples and requested that 
ordering be done by number. To introduce new commodities Eng- 
lish merchants frequently sent an order for trial, the local mer- 
chant having the privilege of returning it if it did not suit his 
market. More infrequently English merchants or their agents 
made the trip to the colony to exhibit their wares, and sometimes 
Philadelphia merchants went to England to place orders.®? 


was considering a trip to England: “We have wrote to the principal Houses 
we deal with in London & Bristol tho’ there are others in both Places as 
well as at Norwich, Leeds, Birmingham & Sheffield that we have at times 
imported Goods from.” James and Drinker Letter Book, August 12, 1763. 
John Reynell secured some metal goods directly from Welch, Wilkinson 
and Startin in Birmingham. Reynell Out Letter Book, passim. 

™ Reynell Out Letter Book, December 18, 1763; Wharton Letter Book, 
April 30, 1755. 

“ “There is no way to send goods with any certainty of sale but by send- 
ing Patterns of the several colours in vogue with you in the several kinds 
of stuff ordered for in which case they should be stiched on to a piece of 
paper & the number of pieces of every colour writ against each of the 
patterns.” An as merchant to John Reynell, Reynell In Letter Book, 
December 29, 1756. 

=In 1756 Godfrey Leacock, representing several merchants in Yorkshire 
and Lancashire, visited a number of merchants in Philadelphia to establish 
new correspondences. The merchants whom he represented desired to 
divert some of the trade which had been going to London and Bristol to 
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None of the devices for ordering functioned satisfactorily. 
Complaints from both buyer and seller were common. The Amer- 
icans were in the habit of comparing their imports with those of 
other merchants or with those received from another English 
house. If the goods in question were considered to be priced too 
high or were not what had been ordered, a protest was sent.** 
English merchants replied that orders had been vague, prices had 
changed, or that their wares were superior to those of others. 
Both parties may have been sincere in their contentions, for lack 
of standardization and slowness of communication made it difficult 
for the colonial merchant to order and the English merchant to fill 
an order with exactitude. 


When a merchant received a cargo, he inserted an advertise- 
ment in a newspaper to advise prospective buyers of the items 
and the terms on which they were to be sold. Customers who 
were able to buy in wholesale quantities for cash or short credit 
were preferred. Selling wholesale meant selling not only to those 
who purchased for resale but to all who were able to buy in the 
original package. Probably most of the buyers, however, were 
retailers. Among them were small dealers in the back country 
of Pennsylvania, Delaware, and West Jersey and merchants in 
North Carolina who secured a large part of their manufactured 
goods from Pennsylvania. 


Prices were determined almost solely by supply and demand. 
During times when goods were scarce, a large profit might be 
made, whereas when markets were flooded, goods were sometimes 
sold at a loss. If we are to believe the merchants, local retailers 
were prone to go from store to store to make comparisons and 
haggle over prices. An entry in the letter book of John Swift 
made in 1749 reads that “the trade is got into so many hands & 


Halifax and Manchester. Leacock produced samples, took orders for goods, 
and discussed credit arrangements. Kidd Letter Book, James and Drinker 
Letter Book, Reynell Out Letter Book, Wharton Letter Book. 

In one letter of James and Drinker to William Neate the Philadelphia 
firm showed its dissatisfaction with a shipment by listing the goods in the 
order under the following headings: “Goods ordered and not sent,” “Goods 
varying from our orders,” and “Goods too high priced.” Some typical 
complaints are the following: “Writing paper was the worst at the Price 
we have ever had or seen,” “We ordered 1 Bale Ozenbrigs about 7 d P Ell, 
we have received 2 Bales of that Price & both extreme narrow,” and 
“Russia Sheeting ordered at about 38/ instead of which what we have is 
44/ and wont sell for more than first cost.” James and Drinker Letter 
Book, November 2, 1758. 
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such large quantities of goods imported that the shopkeepers will 
have them at their own price and I believe there are many of them 
that buy their Goods for less than they can be imported & they 
have all got such a trick of lying, that one ought to have more 
patience than Job to have them with any sort of temper.”** It 
was to maintain some control over such situations that established 
merchants implored their British correspondents not to be too 
generous in the extension of credit to new customers. 


Ordinarily the original asking price for a shipment was decided 
upon after a careful study of the quality of the goods, the costs, 
and the condition of the market. If it was greater than offers re- 
ceived, it was progressively lowered or other means of sale were 
used. Merchants, while they disliked retailing because of the time 
it took and the long credit terms which had to be given, had to 
turn retailer if they could not dispose of their merchandise by 
wholesale.*®> For the additional trouble of selling goods in this 
manner they asked but did not always receive slightly higher 
prices. 

British principals and American merchants were ultimately 
impelled by their antipathy toward having stock lying dead when 
the money involved could be invested in other ventures to take 
drastic steps to move their goods. When wholesaling or retailing 
did not suffice, there remained two possibilities—sale at auction 
and shipment back to England or to some other colony. The 
latter was generally preferred to auction, even though it necessi- 
tated taking greater chances because of the problematic condition 
of other markets and the costs of reshipping. In comparison with 
those sold at auction the commodities which were reshipped were 
usually good in quality yet not suited to the first market. At 
auction goods were sold for cash but almost always at a loss. As 
a consequence this method of sale was not resorted to unless the 
stock had been long lying on hand or was defective for one reason 
or another.*® Such goods must have been plentiful in Philadel- 


* John Swift Letter Book, October 25, 1749. 

Tn reference to some goods sent to.them for sale on commission Willing 
and Morris stated, “If I had retailed them you could not have had your 
money in two years & the sale not more than 5 P ct advance more than 
now sold at.” Willing and Morris Letter Book, November 4, 1756. 

* There is some evidence that the northern colonies were at times used 
as a dumping ground for merchandise unsalable in England. See particularly 
Joshua Gee, Trade and Navigation of Great Britain Considered, p. 171. 
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phia, however, for auctions flourished to such an extent that the 
merchants themselves thought that steps should be taken to curb 
them if the regular means of sale were to be maintained.** 


Making remittances for the manufactures received from the 
mother country was a perennial problem of the Philadelphia mer- 
chant. Had an equal exchange of products been possible, the 
situation could have been eased by a mutual balancing of accounts. 
As it was, various methods of securing suitable commodity remit- 
tances, specie, and bills of exchange were exploited. At times 
arrangements were made for indirect barter. Each of these chief 
devices had advantages and disadvantages and varied in their 
suitability from time to time. The matter was further complicated 
by the fact that the form of remittance which the Philadelphian 
desired to use was not always equally satisfactory to his creditor.** 


Barter when not refined through the use of bills of exchange is 
an inflexible and time-consuming means of balancing accounts. It 
was used extensively, however, during the eighteenth century. By 
sending a stock of goods to the West Indies or Madeira and ex- 
changing it for products desired in England and then exchanging 
these in turn for manufactured articles the desired object could 
be achieved. A combination of barter and bills of exchange was 
sometimes used. In this case a cargo of provisions sent to the 
West Indies could be exchanged for both a return cargo and bills 
on London. Some firms in Madeira and the West Indies would 
agree to trade only on the condition that “wine pay” or “rum pay” 
be accepted. Generally, even when direct barter was engaged in, 
a money value was placed on the products exchanged and some 
latitude given in the choice of the commodity in which the return 
was to be made. A Philadelphia merchant, for example, might 
ask his West Indian agent to send him rum, sugar, or molasses 
as desired in return for a cargo of provisions. 


On account of the nature of the balance of trade the. specie 
which was sent to England for the payment of debts was largely 
Spanish or Portuguese coin from the West Indies. It was ac- 


7 Pemberton Letter Book, April 29, 1751. 

When rates of exchange were high, English merchants advised their 
American factors to make commodity payments. Such requests as the 
following are common: “As your exchange runs pretty high I should be 
glad to have some skins or any other commodity . .. rather than always 
bills of exchange.” Joseph Ingram, London, to John Reynell, September 
29, 1740, Reynell Letter Book. 
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cepted in England not at face value but as a commodity whose 
value varied according to the price which it would bring on the 
market. This was true because the money did not circulate freely 
in the mother country and also because the common practice of 
clipping and sweating made difficult any computation of value 
except by weighing. To facilitate a decision as to whether this 
means of making remittances was preferable to another, the costs 
of bills of exchange and the prices of specie were added to the 
prices current of business houses. Certain constant charges 
such as insurance, commissions for buying and selling, and 
freightage had to be paid when specie was shipped. The burden 
of these costs had to be assumed by the person on whose ac- 
count the goods were sold. Specie was ordinarily difficult to 
secure in Philadelphia, and in time of war the attendant shipping 
costs were prohibitive. 

Much more common than the use of specie for remittances was 
the use of the bill of exchange. This significant instrument was 
an order of a first person, the drawer, upon a second, the payer, 
to pay a specified sum in the currency of the payee’s country to a 
third, the payee. To these three parties was often added a fourth, 
the indorser, who guaranteed payment, thereby making it possible 
for the bill to circulate much in the manner of a modern check. 
This quality of negotiability was especially fortunate for the 
Philadelphians, for the bills which came to them were for the 
most part orders of merchants in the West Indies upon England. 
To insure safety four bills were usually sent; the first to arrive 
automatically canceled the other three. When a Philadelphia 
merchant drew upon an English correspondent without sufficient 
balance for payment—something frequently done—the bill was in 
effect converted into a credit instrument. Such use of the bill, 
the reverse of the system of advances, involved the inclusion of 
a letter of advice setting forth the reasons for the premature 
drawing. More acceptable by English merchants was the drawing 
by Philadelphians for funds to purchase a cargo or to transact 
other business for the account of the former. 

When a bill of exchange was received by the payer, it was noted 
for either acceptance or nonacceptance. To be favorably noted 
meant that the bill would be paid when the period for which it 
was drawn had elapsed. A bill noted for nonacceptance also was 
allowed to lie for its period, but it ceased to circulate freely. If 
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by the end of the time for which a nonaccepted bill had been 
drawn the drawer had not sent effects, the bill was noted for non- 
payment, which meant that it would be sent back for protesting 
to the original purchaser. Damages as well as the face value could 
be collected from the drawer of such a bill. What these damages 
were was determined by the local laws of the country in which the 
drawer resided. In Pennsylvania they were twenty per cent of 
the amount and in the West Indies ten per cent of the amount 
plus ten per cent interest per annum. The payment of heavy 
damages was considered equitable since the purchaser might have 
suffered heavy loss in the meantime. Atter damages were paid, 
the bill could be renewed and again placed in circulation. 

The prices at which bills of exchange sold in Philadelphia were 
determined by supply and demand. Theoretically it should have 
been easy to decide on their exact prices at any time, but actually 
it was not. Because of the absence of banks bills were sold by 
individual merchants, each of whom had some idea of what they 
should bring. A merchant who wished to purchase a bill usually 
shopped around until he found someone willing to sell at a price 
he considered reasonable. When there were few bills on the 
market, it was particularly difficult to determine their price.®* 
All were not equally desirable. Protested bills were so common 
that a prospective buyer was apt to be willing to pay a premium to 
secure one which he was certain would be good. A premium might 
be paid also for one which was in the exact amount desired. Bills 
drawn for thirty days, the usual sight, were preferred to those 
drawn at forty, sixty, or ninety days. When bills were plentiful, 
those drawn at long sight were commonly sold at a discount. 

The place on which a bill was drawn influenced its desirability 
and consequently the price it would bring. In making their re- 
mittances to Philadelphia, agents in the West Indies were instructed 
to secure bills on England rather than on the Quaker City. Since 
nearly all remittances ultimately centered in England, bills on 
Philadelphia had to be resold. Nor were all bills on England 
equally acceptable ; those on London were preferred. London mer- 


® This fact is well brought out in the following excerpt from a letter 
of James and Drinker to William Neate: “In answer to the rate of ex- 
change with us it is hard saying there being but few Bills to be bought, 
some have been sold within these few days at £162/10 and we believe some 
at £160 and some as high as £165 on credit.” James and Drinker Letter 
Book, August 4, 1760. 
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chants at times charged a commission for negotiating bills not on 
their city, or, if they did not do this, they at least requested their 
customers in the future to buy bills payable there.*® 

The Philadelphia merchant found that his transactions were 
facilitated and his interests best served if he designated one 
merchant in England to act as his banker. Creditors, wherever 
they were, were instructed to draw on this agent and debtors to 
send remittances directly to him. When there was a surplus, the 
banker was sometimes told to invest it according to his best judg- 
ment. For instance, Thomas Willing of Philadelphia requested 
Thomas Willing of London to take such action whenever a balance 
of over £500 existed.** On the other hand, the Philadelphia mer- 
chant when in straitened circumstances often took the liberty of 
drawing on his English agent even though he had no funds to his 
credit for paying the drafts. This English merchant was gen- 
erally the one from whom the most goods were ordered and who 
performed a variety of other services such as securing freights, 
making insurance, and collecting debts—services which the Phila- 
delphia merchant was able to repay in kind. Intimate relationships 
which lasted for years resulted from the many opportunities of 
those on opposite sides of the Atlantic to be of use to each other. 


On the whole one cannot help being impressed by the fact 
that by the middle of the eighteenth century an intricate, objective, 
and subtle commercial structure was in existence. Within its 
framework merchants in various parts of the empire spoke a busi- 
ness language mutually understood and usually mutually observed. 
These merchants whether in England, the West Indies, or Phila- 
delphia constituted a sort of community having its own regularized 
practices supported by its own code of ethics. Many disharmonies 
arose, but these grew largely from uncontrollable factors such as 
the economic needs and problems of Pennsylvania as a colony and 
from business depressions rather than from any disagreement as 
to what constituted proper procedures in particular situations. 


“ Clifford In Letter Book, August 17, 1758. 
“Welling and Morris Letter Book, June 15, 1756. 
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T IS not often that the historian studying the colonial records 
I of Pennsylvania is fortunate enough to have at his disposal the 
published or unpublished diaries of the people who were the 
principal contributors to the early development of the state. In 
the more outstanding cases we have of course such works as the 
complete writings of Benjamin Franklin and the copious biography 
of David Rittenhouse published in 1813 by his nephew and in- 
timate friend, William Barton. Through such sources may be 
gained a keen insight into the mentality of the leaders of the 
colonial and the Revolutionary period of Pennsylvania history as 
well as an understanding of the significance of their achievements. 
If all who strove to build up a civilization in the wilderness had 
left diaries and journals, what priceless source material would the 
historian of Pennsylvania have at his command! 

We are under a heavy obligation to Henry Melchior Muhlen- 
berg, the “patriarch” of the American Lutheran Church. From 
an early period in life he kept a record of his daily activities, 
meticulously jotting down notes on happenings which to him ap- 
peared important, although in themselves they may not have ex- 
ercised much influence over the course of events in the world’s 
progress. His diaries contain not only statements regarding bap- 
tisms, confirmations, marriage, and burials at which he officiated, 
a dry narrative of visits paid to and by him, and various philosophi- 
cal musings, but also much valuable light on the social, economic, 
and political conditions prevailing in Pennsylvania and other re- 
gions where he traveled and labored as a minister of the gospel. 
His journals, considered as a whole, form a significant document 
relating to the history of Pennsylvania from his arrival in 1742 
until his death forty-five years later. 
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Muhlenberg’s diaries have been the basis of many books and 
articles, all of which contain published fragments. W. J. Mann’s 
Life and Times of Henry Melchior Muhlenberg (1887), still the 
standard work on this subject, is written almost wholly from 
manuscript source material. In 1881 Wilhelm Germann of 
Bavaria published his edition of the pastor’s autobiography, Hein- 
rich Melchior Miihlenberg, Patriarch der Lutherischen Kirche 
Nordamerika’s Selbstbiographie, 1711-1743, which was supple- 
mented by the editor’s numerous critical and explanatory notes. 
Biographies of secondary importance include Henry Melchior 
Muhlenberg, Patriarch of the Lutheran Church in America, by 
the Reverend William K. Frick (1902), and Memoir of the Life 
and Times of Henry Melchior Muhlenberg, D.D., Patriarch of 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church in America, by M. L. Stoever 
(1856). Extracts from Muhlenberg’s journals appear in the 
above works and in Scharf and Westcott’s History of Philadel- 
phia (three volumes), Hocker’s The Fighting Parson of the 
American Revolution: A Biography of General Peter Muhlen- 
berg (1936), and other books dealing with Pennsylvania history. 
Muhlenberg’s complete writings were not published, however, until 
very recently. 

In 1942 in commemoration of the bicentenary of Muhlenberg’s 
arrival in Pennsylvania the Evangelical Lutheran ministerium of 
Pennsylvania and adjacent states printed volume one of The Jour- 
nals of Henry Melchior Muhlenberg, translated by Theodore G. 
Tappert and John W. Doberstein. The importance of this authori- 
tative edition of Muhlenberg’s works, which will be issued in 
three large volumes, can scarcely be overestimated. Historians of 
Pennsylvania for many generations will no doubt find them- 
selves constantly turning to the Journals for contemporary source 
material relating to numerous phases of colonial and Revolu- 
tionary Pennsylvania. It is through this publication that the 
general reader as well as the Pennsylvania student can for the 
first time gain a thorough understanding of Muhlenberg’s mighty 
undertaking. Events of the middle of the eighteenth century can, 
as it were, be observed through Muhlenberg’s own eyes. As a 
study of the most difficult period of the patriarch’s missionary 
work in America the present monograph is based for the most part 
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on the Journals, supplemented by other sources and authorities.? 
Heinrich Melchior Muhlenberg was born on September 6, 1711, 
at Einbeck, a town on the Ilm River, in the electorate of Han- 
over, in Germany. He was the seventh child and fourth son of 
Nicolaus Melchior Muhlenberg (1660?-1723), a member of 
the town council, a deacon of St. Maria's Church, and by occupa- 
tion a brewer and shoemaker,’ by his wife, Anna Maria Klein- 
schmidt, daughter of a retired army officer.* He was a subject of 
Elector George Ludwig of Hanover (Brunswick-Liineburg), who 
in 1714, when Henry Melchior was three years old, succeeded his 
cousin Queen Anne as ruler of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Muhlenberg received his early education in the German and 
Latin school in his native town, successfully passing the first three 
classes, or grades. After having been instructed in Christian prin- 
ciples by the chief pastor (Oberpfarrer) Benckhard he was because 
of his father’s death put to hard work, but in his spare time he 
studied the organ under Herr Alberty and mathematics under 
Herr Kuhlmann. In his twenty-first year he took up Latin and 
Greek under the rector Johann Joachim Schiissler. For a brief 
period (1733-34) he studied and taught in the schools at Clausthal 
and Zellerfeld in the Harz Mountains, and later he returned to 
Einbeck. Meanwhile King George II (formerly Elector Georg 
August of Hanover) had established the University of Gottingen, 
at which young Muhlenberg desired to pursue his work. Through 
the interest of the members of the Einbeck Council—his father’s 
former colleagues—and by means of the money scraped to- 
gether by his widowed mother he was enrolled at the university 


*In this article the primary sources of information will be designated as 
Journals, Selbstbiographie (Germann’s edition), and Halle Reports (Oswald’s 
translation of the Hallesche Nachrichten). 

? Muhlenberg’s birth record in the parish register for 1711 may be trans- 
lated thus. “September 6, Herr Nicol[aus] Melchior Mihlenberg, Citizen, 
Brewer and Deacon at this Church, had a young son baptized, named Mel- 
chior Heinrich.” Selbstbiographie, Germann’s notes, p. 183. It will be 
observed that he was given the name of Melchior Heinrich, which he later 
reversed to Heinrich Melchior. 

®The extant church registers of Einbeck, the oldest of which date only 
from 1700, refer to him as “Brauer und Schuhmacher.” Nicolaus Melchior 
Muhlenberg died on January 27, 1723, at the age of 63 years, from a stroke of 
apoplexy. Germann in his notes to the Selbstbiographie gives (p. 183) the 
year as 1729, which appears to be an error. 

* Journals, vol. I, p. 1. Muhlenberg’s mother died on December 29, 1747, 
at the age of 72 years and 3 months. Selbstbiographie, p. 192; Germann’s 
notes. 
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on March 19, 1935, as the one hundred and fortieth student.® 
His professors were: of logic, Samuel Christian Hollmann; of 
Hebrew and mathematics, Andreas Georg Wahner, who, he tells 
us, “received unusual applause because he now and then played 
tricks during the lectures, which delighted the depraved young 
men” ;* of Greek, Johann Matthias Gesner; and of theology, the 
celebrated Dr. Joachim Oporin,’ who, we are assured, was “praised 
and highly respected by all because of his thorough scholarship and 
exemplary life.” In 1736 Muhlenberg and two other theological 
students established an orphanage for the instruction of poor chil- 
dren at Gottingen,’ an institution that is still in existence. 

In 1738 young Muhlenberg was sent to the famous Lutheran 
university of Halle through the assistance of two noble friends, 
Count Heinrich XXIV of Reuss-Schleiz-Gera and Count Erdmann 
Heinrich von Henckel-Donnersmark of Polzig. Here he first 
came into contact with the beneficent influences of Pietism, the 
principles of which, laid down about 1670 by Philip Jakob 
Spener as a revolt against the strait-laced and dogmatic govern- 
ment of the Lutheran Church, presented religion as a thing es- 
sentially of the heart, not of unalterable doctrine. The tenets 
stimulated a study of Scriptural writings, encouraged the holding 
of prayer meetings and pastoral visitations, and promoted edu- 
cation, the establishment of schools and orphanages, works of 
charity, and missionary activities. These Pietistic teachings re- 
mained with Muhlenberg through the remainder of his life and 
were apparent in his early work in Pennsylvania. 


In 1739, after he was ordained pastor at Leipzig, the capital of 
the electorate of Saxony, Muhlenberg became deacon at Gross- 
hennersdorf, in Upper Lusatia (Lausitz), and inspector of the 
orphanage school there, a position received through the in- 


5 Journals, vol. I, p. 2. His matriculation record reads: “1735, 19. Merz. 
N. 140. Henricus Melchior Muhlenberg Einbecc. Hannov. C.s.s. theol.” 
Cultor sanctissimae theologiae means a laborer in most sacred theology. 
Selbstbiographie, p. 185; Germann’s notes. 

* Journals, vol. I, p. 3. 

*For biographical details concerning Muhlenberg’s professors see Putter’s 
Versuch einer academischen Gelehrten-Geschichte von der Georg-Augustus 
Universitaet su Géttingen, vol. I (1765). An account of Oporin is given 
also in the Allegemeine deutsche Biographie. 

® Journals, vol. I, p. 4. 
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fluence of Heinrich XXIV of Reuss.® In 1741 in reply to a book 
by Balthasar Mentzer, general superintendent of the duchy of Cal- 
enberg, he wrote a defense of Pietism, his only work published 
during his lifetime.*° On September 6 of that year (his thirtieth 
birthday) he was a guest at Halle of his friend Gotthilf August 
Francke, son of the great Pietist leader, August Hermann Francke, 
who extended to him a call to go to Pennsylvania. This he accepted 
by letter on October 18." 


The great source for the history of Lutheranism in Pennsylvania 
at that time is the Hallesche Nachrichten, a series of reports from 
the Lutheran clergymen in the province, written chiefly by Muh- 
lenberg, Brunnholz, and Handschuh and published at irregular 
intervals in parts, the first in 1744 and the last in 1787, when 
the whole collection appeared in two bound volumes with an 
introduction by Dr. Johann Ludwig Schmulze, ordinary professor 
of theology and philosophy at Halle. From these Halle Reports 
we learn that the early Lutherans of Pennsylvania were without 
teachers or regularly ordained pastors. “Therefore their children 
for the most part, grew up in their ignorance without instruction, 
wherever the parents themselves were incapable of leading them 
to some knowledge of God and divine things. Such persons, in- 
deed, were not wanting, who from selfish motives offered them- 
selves as teachers. But experience taught that such not only cared 
little for the souls of the hearers, but that they also, by their bad 
life and example, only did the more harm—the disorder of the 
congregations thereby ever becoming greater and more sad.” 

Conditions became so critical that by 1733 pleas were sent to 
Germany and England for assistance in building schools and 
churches and for the appointment of competent teachers and pas- 
tors. These appea!s received sympathetic attention from the Ger- 
man chaplain at the court of George II, the Reverend Friedrich 
Michael Ziegenhagen, pastor of the Lutheran Castle Chapel in 
London, and also from Dr. Francke at Halle. There were in- 
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evitable delays, however, and it was eight years before the authori- 
ties of the Lutheran Church were in a position to send an able 
young clergyman to take charge of the situation. 

On December 17, 1741, Muhlenberg left Grosshennersdorf, and 
after a brief visit at Einbeck with his mother he arrived in Eng- 
land on April 16, 1742. He spent two months in London with 
Dr. Ziegenhagen and departed for America in June aboard the 
packet boat George. The voyage took over 14 weeks; the pas- 
sengers would have died of thirst if two passing English vessels 
had not supplied them with water. Arriving at Charleston on 
September 21, 1742, the religious leader proceeded to the Salz- 
burger colony at Ebenezer, Georgia, for a brief consultation with 
the Lutheran pastors there, Boltzius and Gronau. He embarked 
from Charleston on a small vessel on November 12 and thirteen 
days later at the end of a stormy passage up the coast landed in 
Philadelphia.** On December 28 he presented his credentials to 
Deputy-Governor George Thomas of Pennsylvania, who received 
him with greatest kindness.™ 

Muhlenberg immediately plunged into the task that lay before 
him. His first places of worship were a barn or carpenter shop in 
Philadelphia, a barn at Providence (now Trappe, Montgomery 
County), and a partly completed church at New Hanover, thirty- 
six miles from Philadelphia and ten from Providence. In 1743 
the corner stones for churches at Philadelphia and Providence 
were laid, and in 1747 the New Hanover church was completed.*® 
In this connection there is an interesting report dated July 8, 1744, 
by the Reverend Johann Philipp Boehme to the synods of North 
and South Holland. The Reformed clergyman related that his 
group and the Lutherans had formerly shared in common a 
dilapidated old house in Philadelphia at an annual rental of £3, 
finally raised to £4, “which we must now pay alone, for the Lu- 
therans have built a church there of 70 by 48 feet.” After com- 
menting that besides this the Lutherans had put up a stone church 
of fifty by thirty-eight feet at Providence he stated: 


They now have four ministers. Regarding the circum- 
stances of one of them, Miihlenberg by name, I learn that 
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his people give him what they can, he receives this on 
account, and the remainder he receives from London, 
whence he was sent hither. I have no acquaintance with 
the others,’® but it appears that they prosper. It also 
looks as if this Church, in case we are left without aid, 
would be able to do us considerable injury, for some 
young men are known to me whom they have won.” 


We are indebted to Muhlenberg for a valuable account of living 
conditions in the proprietary province of the Penn family. Ina 
letter to a certain theologian on August 12, 1743, the pastor wrote: 


Money is scarce, but the land is so rich in all kinds of 
produce, that it may be said to flow with milk and honey. 
On the one side we still have the Indians or heathen, on 
the other side we have the sea.*® As respects climate, 
Pennsylvania is for Germans the best country in America. 
In the country the houses are not together, like the vil- 
lages in Germany, but there are always several thousand 
acres in one tract, whereof one man sometimes owns 500, 
400, 300, 200, 100, 50, 20, or so and many acres. Such 
a region is at first all a forest. When it is settled it is 
called a township. Certain roads are then opened which 
lead towards the city of Philadelphia. If one travels on 
the road, he travels constantly in thicket or forest, with 
here and there a house several miles apart, standing near 
by the road. Most of the houses however stand remote 
from the highway. In the country are various rivers 
which quickly rise and fall again. They are without 
bridges over them, but one must ride through them and 
sometimes also cross them with a boat. When I travel 
from Philadelphia to the country congregations, I must 
always cross three streams. In the winter they are fre- 
quently dangerous.*® 


Some of the dangers to which Muhlenberg was exposed are 
described in his diaries thus: 


* The others referred to were assistants who came from Germany in 1774, 
a: Peter Brunnholz, Johann Nicolaus Kurtz, and Johann Helfrich 

cnhaum.,. 
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A heavy rain began to fall during the past night and 
continued steadily during the day. I had promised to be 
in New Hanover to hear confession, but scarcely knew 
how to get through. They gave me a strong horse with 
which I was able to plunge through and reach New Han- 
over. Arrived in New Hanover about two o’clock, but had 
to remain there longer because the water rose so high 
that we were unable to reach the church.*° 

In the month of December a great snow fell and the 
winter set in with such vengeance that I was scarcely able 
to attend to my ordinary pastoral duties in the congrega- 
tions and outparishes committed to my charge. The 
snow lay much deeper that I ever saw it in the Harz 
Mountains of Hannover, where the winters are generally 
pretty severe.”* 


Pastor Muhlenberg arranged to spend one week a month with 
each of his three congregations (Philadelphia, New Hanover, 
and Providence, or Trappe), teaching the children during the 
week and preaching on Sundays. Since Germantown, then several 
miles from Philadelphia, had a Lutheran church but no regular 
pastor, he included that community among his charges. After 
Peter Brunnholz came from Germany to be his chief assistant, the 
work of the four parishes was divided, Muhlenberg taking Trappe 
and New Hanover, and Brunnholz Germantown and Philadelphia. 

From the very beginning of his ministry in America Muhlen- 
berg was forced to endure calumnies. His earliest opponent was 
the celebrated Count Nicolaus Ludwig von Zinzendorf, the 
Moravian bishop who was then in Pennsylvania endeavoring to 
unite all the German Protestants in the province into an evan- 
gelical union—a project which was unsuccessful.2* The pastor 
had a bitter quarrel also with Christopher Sauer, concerning 
which he wrote in his report to the Lutheran authorities in Ger- 
many on March 6, 1745: 
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The German printer here, named Christopher Sauer, had 
sought up to that time,?* both in private and in public, to 
make both myself and my office odious. His reason was 
that I had, as a matter of conscience, advised my congre- 
gation to be very cautious when they purchased any of 
the Bibles which he had lately printed, and carefully to 
examine whether he had not interpolated some notions 
of his own, for he is wont to embrace every other oppor- 
tunity, in his almanacs and in his newspapers, to traduce 
the Lutheran Church.** 


As Muhlenberg did not deny the accusations, Sauer’s charges 
must have been substantially correct. Muhlenberg’s enemies even 
forced a woman of low repute to bring charges of a most serious 
nature against the pastor, but upon examination in a court of 
law she confessed the conspiracy and was required to make public 
apology to each of his congregations.”® 


But if he made enemies, Muhlenberg was also fortunate in his 
friendships. He was on friendly terms with the Mennonites and 
even preached in the Mennonite meeting house in Germantown in 
1745.2° One of his most intimate friends was the noted Reformed 
clergyman Michael Schlatter, whom he called Slatter in his diaries. 
His first meeting with him took place in 1746, when Schlatter 
visited the Lutheran religionist to discuss matters affecting their 
two denominations. “His Reverence received me with all possible 
affection and brotherly kindness,” Schlatter later wrote, “com- 
mended himself and his brethren to our friendship, and desired 
that we might dwell together in neighborly amity and peace; 
which fellowship has also been preserved sacred and inviolable 
during the whole time I have been in Pennsylvania, so that one 
may well desire that such traces of harmony might also be found in 
Germany.”’** Muhlenberg’s opinion of Schlatter is well summed 
up in an entry made in his diary on Tuesday, July 28, 1752: 
“At six o’clock in the morning the Reformed Pastor Slatter 
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came to my house and embraced me in keeping with our old un- 
feigned friendship.”** 

The reader will already have observed that the early German 
clergymen in America continually compared conditions in America 
to those in Germany, never to the latter country’s credit. Such 
references are significant reminders of the reasons, chiefly 
economic, why the Germans sought by every possible means to 
escape from their homeland and seek a refuge in the New World, 
where everyone was afforded an opportunity to make a fresh start 
in life. For instance, in discussing the affairs of his assistant, 
Kurtz, Muhlenberg wrote in his report for March 6, 1745: 


He raises his own fowls and capons. In the winter he 
teaches about thirty or forty children, but this work only 
lasts for half the year, because the country people cannot 
spare their children during the summer. He receives 5s. 
per quarter for each child. When he baptizes a child he 
is paid ls. for recording it. When he conducts a funeral 
in my absence, whether of a child or an adult, he receives 
5s. to 8s., according to the circumstances of the people. 
He can live as does a nobleman in Germany... . 

I have to say, Reverend Fathers, that if a preacher or 
catechist has not been thoroughly converted in Europe, 
we can entertain but poor hopes for him in Pennsylvania, 
for the condition of affairs in this free, strange country 
is such that one may be very easily seduced into carnal 
indulgence and dissolute habits, and for young beginners 
especially it is actually dangerous.” 


The pastor more than once remarked on the “dissolute habits” of 
Pennsylvanians. 

For some time after Muhlenberg came to America, his financial 
condition was precarious. Members of the Philadelphia congre- 
gations did not contribute enough during the first and second years 
to pay the pastor’s house rent; “they were involved in the burden- 
some expensive process of building,” stated the clergyman in his 
report for 1746, “and they were always pleading that they had 
written our dear Fathers that the first year’s salary of the 
preachers who were to be sent should be paid out of the collection 


* Journals, vol. I, p. 342. 
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from Europe.” New Hanover supplied £11 to buy a horse, but 
Providence (Trappe) furnished nothing the first year, “because 
there, too, they were engaged in the burdensome task of building.” 
“In the first and second year,” the minister continued, “I became 
so out at elbows through much traveling that I was put to the 
necessity of borrowing £16 sterling for underclothing and outer 
garments.” When his first horse was worn out, Muhlenberg had 
to buy a stronger animal for £13 sterling. “I had hardly ridden 
the nag four times to Philadelphia in the terrible heat of summer 
when he collapsed,” he said, “so I had to buy a large rough cart 
horse for £8 sterling.” The second year he paid £6 sterling for 
house rent in Philadelphia and £4 sterling for a saddle and bridle, 
“and the consequence was that I was in debt for at least £60 
sterling.”’*° 

Muhlenberg had as his primary concern education. Wherever he 
went, he founded schools for children, but youths and adults too 
received instruction from him and his aides. “Some of the par- 
ents brought their children to me,” he wrote on Monday, January 
10, 1743. “Things look pretty bad when children seventeen, eight- 
een, nineteen, and twenty years old come with their A-B-C book. 
Yet I am happy that the children have such great eagerness to 
learn something.”’** 

The religious leader’s educational activities were not confined to 
Pennsylvania. The situation in the neighboring province of New 
Jersey was equally critical. The people of the Raritan valley ap- 
pealed to Muhlenberg for aid, and when he visited them in 1757, 
he found appalling conditions—‘“no school worthy of the name, 
youngsters growing up uneducated, the former pastor a hissing 
and a byword for neglecting the school and even his own children, 
and for fighting with the teacher.”*? The pastor set to work with 
his customary energy, and by the time of his second visit to the 
region (in 1758) proper educational instruction was being given. 
He himself conducted a small theological school at New German- 
town (then in Hunterdon but now in Somerset County, N. J.), and 
his successor, the Reverend Paul Bryzelius, a Swedish clergyman 
who was pastor at New Germantown and Bedminster from 1760 
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to 1766, continued the work of fostering religious education.®* 

In 1748 Muhlenberg acted as arbiter in quarrels between the 
Dutch and German factions in the Lutheran Church in New York, 
and in 1751 and 1752 he served as preacher in that city.** In 
August 1748, he presided over the first meeting of the Lutheran 
Synod of Pennsylvania.** Meanwhile he was undergoing a novel 
experience. He wrote in his diaries that it was his intention to 
remain a bachelor all his life long, but the members of his con- 
gregation would not have it so. The young parson was considered 
quite a matrimonial catch by members of his congregation, who 
fondly linked his name with one or another Pennsylvania German 
Fraulein. At length public sentiment prevailed, and on April 19, 
1745, the pastor married Anna Maria, the young daughter of 
Colonel Conrad Weiser. He never had occasion to regret his 
matrimonial alliance, for his wife remained a faithful consort and 
lifelong helpmate. Eleven children—-six boys and five girls— 
were the result of this union, and thus was established one of 
Pennsylvania’s most distinguished families. Three sons who chose 
the ministry as their profession became prominent in other fields: 
Peter won fame as a Revolutionary War general and a con- 
gressman ; Frederick A. C. achieved distinction as first speaker of 
the United States House of Representatives; and Henry E., who 
unlike his brothers remained a clergyman, received his chief note 
as a botanist. 

Especially interesting are the glimpses which Muhlenberg af- 
fords us of the interest taken in political affairs by the Pennsyl- 
vanians of his day. 


During the past year [he wrote in 1748] a great deal has 
been conjectured and said about a hostile attack by the 
Spanish and French. Consequently there are two chief 
parties here among the English and they have entered into 
a violent newspaper war before the Spaniards and the 
French have come. The Quakers, who are the foremost 
party in this province, have on their side the German 
book publisher Sauer, who controls the Mennonites, 
separatists, Anabaptists, and the like with his printed 
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works and lines them up with the Quakers. All of these 
speak and write against the war and reject even the 
slightest defense as ungodly and contrary to the command 
of Jesus Christ. The church party has the English book 
publishers on its side, and they maintain in speech and 
printed word that defense is not contrary to God’s com- 
mand, but right and necessary in accord with the laws of 
nature. This party makes use of the preachers of the 
Episcopal and Presbyterian on its side. The latter party 
held several lotteries and used the proceeds to build a 
fortification on the coast; they have organized for de- 
fense, dividing up into companies and regiments which 
drill at regular times. Our pastors’ collegium has been 
sharply watched to see which side we would turn to. We 
said, however, that we had been sent to preach to our 
people repentance to God and faith in the Lord Jesus, 
and hence we could not mix in political affairs unless we 
had express orders from our highest or provincial gov- 
ernment; accordingly we remained silent.** 


This passage has a particularly modern tone; there were inter- 
ventionists, isolationists, and neutrals two centuries ago, it seems. 


During the past seventy-five years we have come to think of 
Prussian militarism as a system typical of German life and 
thought and as an upsetting influence in world affairs. Such an 
idea was not held by our eighteenth-century American ancestors. 
Then Prussia was our friend; during the Seven Years’ War she 
was our active ally, and during the Revolutionary War her king, 
Frederick the Great, was sympathetic toward our cause. In the 
seventeenth century France under Louis XIV had been the great 
European terror, and in the eighteenth she was the foe whose 
power Great Britain and her American colonies sought to curb. 
The American interest in foreign affairs is summed up by Muhlen- 
berg in his diary for Tuesday, October 30, 1759, when he was 
living in New Jersey: 


In New Germantown we had a solemn service of thanks- 
giving for the glorious acts of God which the most gra- 
cious and omnipotent Lord of Sabaoth has done, in short 
succession, to the unspeakable consolation of His Prot- 
estant Church that was sitting in ashes. Namely: (1) 
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The victory of His Highness, Prince Ferdinand.** (2) 
Admiral Boscawen’s* victory over the French fleet of 
Toulon at Algarve. (3) The glorious victory of His 
Royal Majesty of Prussia over the Russians at Kuners- 
dorf. (4) The marvelous victory over the French at the 
conquest of the capital city of Canada, called Quebec.*® 


The American colonies must have received a false report of the 
battle of Kunersdorf, for on Saturday, November 10, 1759, the 
pastor wrote, “In the evening I saw in the New York Gazette the 
sorrowful news of the defeat of His Majesty of Prussia at 
Kunersdorf.”’*° 

Muhlenberg quite unconsciously demonstrated his warm- 
heartedness in his journals, which are never without the human 
touch. On May 26, 1762, he wrote that he had been visited by the 
widow Krebs, who wished to pay for the funeral sermon of her 
late husband, “but I refused it because she is a poor widow.’ 
Again, on Saturday, August 21, 1762, Michael Zeh, chirurgeon, 
offered five shillings as grave fee for the burial on the previous 
day of his child. “He was rather angry,” relates Muhlenberg, 
“because Mr. Handschue*? asked him whether he intended to 
pay him or me for the funeral expenses. For my services I took 
nothing because he shaves me.”** Incidentally it is interesting to 
note that surgeons (chirurgeons) and barbers were the same. 

Pastor Muhlenberg himself performed a variety of duties. He 
ministered not only to his Lutheran parishioners but also to 
members of other faiths; his diaries contain frequent allusions to 
services for Presbyterians, Reformed, Episcopalians, Catholics, 
and so on. He wrote obituary notices of the people he buried and 
identified their former homes in Germany wherever possible. His 
character sketches did not always redound to the credit of the 
deceased. George Otto’s (or Ott’s) “chief fault was an inclination 
toward drunkenness but God, in His compassionate love, cast him 
on a sick-bed for several weeks and delivered him as a brand from 


* Ferdinand, Duke of Brunswick, Prussian field marshal who won the 
battle of Minden, Aug. 1, 1759. It was a brilliant victory. 

* Edward Boscawen, British admiral. 
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the fire” ;“f and Michael Krebs “had ruined himself by hard work 
and strong drink, was bedridden for about four months, was 
visited frequently by us preachers, and was also given Holy Com- 
munion by me.’** 

On October 19, 1760, the Pennsylvania Synod (now Minis- 
terium), which had lain dormant for several years, was revived at 
Muhlenberg’s home at Trappe. The German pastor was elected 
president of the organization.*® In the eighteen years since his 
landing on American shores Muhlenberg had placed the American 
Lutheran Church on a firm and lasting foundation. The next year 
(1761) he removed with his family to Philadelphia to take per- 
sonal charge of the congregations there and to provide for the 
advanced education of his growing sons. He remained in that 
city until the outbreak of the Revolution drove him once again to 
his old home at Trappe, where he passed quietly away on October 
7, 1787. Three days later he was laid to rest in the churchyard of 
the Augustus Lutheran Church at Trappe amid the homage of 
the parishioners. Among the mourners was his old friend the 
Reverend Michael Schlatter.*’ 

Muhlenberg is known as the patriarch of the Lutheran Church 
of America not because he founded the church in this country— 
for Lutherans had settled in New Netherland and built churches 


over a century prior to his immigration—but because he estab- 
lished a church organization. 


He was strong in body and richly endowed in heart and 
mind [says Lars P. Qualben], dignified and magnetic in 
his personal appearance, endowed with unusual tact and 
adaptability, pleasant and cordial in his relations with 
men, capable of speaking Latin, Dutch and English 
fluently besides his native German, trained in the German 
School of Pietism in its best days, a scholarly theologian 
and a firm Lutheran, and possessed with remarkable 
powers of organization and administration—these char- 
acteristics made Muhlenberg the Patriarch of the 
Lutheran Church in America.*® 
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DID MR. SAUR 
MEET GEORGE WASHINGTON? 


By GERHARD FRIEDRICH 
Guilford College, North Carolina 


LITTLE more than a year had passed since the Second 

Continental Congress, assembled in the City of Philadel- 
phia, had declared the thirteen united colonies free and independent 
states. As the conflict between Great Britain and her erstwhile 
colonies developed into a full-scale war, with both sides suffering 
unexpected reverses, the civilian population in the contested areas 
had found it increasingly difficult to continue a normal and fairly 
undisturbed life. Those who as Quakers, Mennonites, Dunkers, 
Moravians, or Schwenkfelders cherished religious scruples against 
participation in any military struggle and against the taking of 
oaths of allegiance were particularly unfortunate. Both loyalists 
and independents regarded them with disapproval and suspicion. 
Their numbers were considerable in Pennsylvania, where the legis- 
lature had recently demanded that every citizen abjure the king 
of England as his sovereign and swear allegiance to the indepen- 
dent commonwealth. The unpleasantness of their situation be- 
came fully evident when suddenly British forces under Sir William 
Howe approached Philadelphia from the south, defeated General 
Washington’s army in the Battle of the Brandywine, and on Sep- 
tember 25, 1777, began an encampment at Germantown. The next 
day General Howe’s troops occupied what had once been the 
Quaker “City of Brotherly Love.” 

Early in October Washington attempted a flanking attack on 
the enemy’s positions at Germantown, but he was repulsed. Never- 
theless, the main body of the British was soon withdrawn from 
that city. When on October 19, 1777, the English retired toward 
Philadelphia, one of Germantown’s most distinguished inhabitants 
accompanied them. He was Christopher Saur, Jr. (1721-1784), 
bishop of the Dunkers or German Baptist Brethren. Like his 
pious, industrious father he was conscientiously opposed to war 
and slavery. A prolific religious-educational publisher, he printed 
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two editions of the famous Germantown Bible. His sons, 
Christopher III and Peter, avowed loyalists in word as well as in 
deed, were already living in Philadelphia, and he had decided to 
join them for the time being. An explanation of this unwise 
move and an account of its tragic consequences are given in a 
manuscript attributed to Christopher Saur himself and reproduced 
in Martin Grove Brumbaugh’s A History of the German Baptist 
Brethren in Europe and America, which was published in 1899 
at Mount Morris, Illinois, by the Brethren Publishing House. The 
report, as printed on pages 415-419, begins as follows: 


Having heard how a number of Quakers were punished 
and carried away to Virginia, and being informed that 
there were yet some hundreds of substantial inhabitants 
on the list to be taken up and secured, amongst which 
my name also was put down, and as there was already a 
beginning made and some of the millers on the Wissa- 
hickon [Wissahickon Creek, in Montgomery and Phila- 
delphia Counties] were actually taken away from their 
families, I considered what I would do, knowing Ger- 
mantown would always be a disturbed place.. English 
and Americans would continually march through it for- 
ward and backward, and having three of my children 
already living in Philadelphia, I bethought myself to go 
there to live in peace, and accordingly went to Philadel- 
phia on the nineteenth day of October, 1777 (many 
months before the act was made which forbade to go to 
Philadelphia). I lived there quietly and peaceably till 
the second day of May, 1778, when I went back to 
Germantown, and was in my house that night and the 
next day till ten o’clock at night, when a strong party of 
Captain McClean’s Company [probably Captain Allan 
McLane (1746-1829) ] surrounded my house and fetched 
me out of my bed. It was a dark night. They led me 
through the Indian corn fields, where I could not come 
along as fast as they wanted me to go. They frequently 
struck me in the back with their bayonets till they brought 
me to Bastian Miller’s barn [above Germantown, in the 
region now called Mount Airy], where they kept me till 
next morning. Then they strip’d me naked to the skin 
and gave me an old shirt and breeches so much torn that 
I could hardly cover my private parts, then cut my beard 
and hair, and painted me with oil colors red and black, 
and so led me along barefooted and bareheaded in a very 
hot sunshiny day. A friend of mine seeing me in that 
condition asked them whether they would take the shoes 
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from me if he would give me a pair. They promised 
not to take them from me. And so he took the shoes 
from his feet and the hat from his head and gave them 
to me. But after we had marched six miles, a soldier 
came and demanded my shoes and took them, and gave 
me his old slabs, which wounded my feet very much. 
On the 26th, at nine o’clock, I arrived at the camp and 
was sent to the Provo. 

My accusation in the Mittimus was an Oppressor of 
the Righteous and a Spy. On the 27th, in the morning, 
God moved the heart of the generous General Muhlen- 
berg [John Peter Gabriel Muhlenberg (1746-1807), 
brigadier-general and later major-general in the Conti- 
nental Army] to come to me and enquire into my affairs, 
and promised that he would speak to General Washing- 
ton [George Washington, then commander in chief of 
the Continental Army] and procure me a hearing, and 
the next day sent me word that I should make a petition 
to General Washington, which I did; and, through the 
good hand of Providence and the faithful assistance of 
the said General Muhlenberg, I was permitted to go out 
of the Provo on the 29th day of May; but, as I was not 
free to take the oath to the States, I was not permitted to 
go hence to Germantown, as appears by the following 
pass, viz.: 

‘Permit the bearer hereof, Mr. Sower, to pass from 
hence to Meduchin [Metutchen, Mathetchy, Methatchen, 
or Methacton, a region about four miles northwest of 
Norristown, in Montgomery County, Pennsylvania], not 
to return to Germantown during the stay of the enemy in 
this State, he behaving as becometh. Given under my 
pr at the Orderly Office this thirtieth day of May, 
1778.’ 

Nich. Gilman, 
Asst. Ad. General. 


The second part of the pathetic account, relating in detail the 
confiscation of Christopher Saur’s property, is likewise printed in 
what is evidently a revised form. Mr. Brumbaugh states that the 
text of the document was copied from Saur’s own manuscript in 
the possession of Mrs. Mary Knauer, daughter of Samuel Sower, 
of Charlestown, Chester County, Pennsylvania. However, the 
whereabouts of the Mary Sower Knauer copy are at present un- 
known, and at least the spelling in the Brumbaugh copy appears 
to have been modernized. 
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An entirely different version of what happened to Saur during 
his brief imprisonment at Valley Forge is given in a manuscript 
written by Charles Gilbert Sower (1821-1902), a great-grandson 
of Christopher Saur, Jr. This account is based on information 
obtained from Abraham H. Cassel (1820-1908), also a great- 
grandson, who has long been regarded as Pennsylvania’s most 
eminent antiquarian and a competent historian of the Church of 
the Brethren. The scene of Saur’s disrobement and subsequent 
mocking arrayal is here transferred from Bastian Miller’s barn to 
the American encampment at Valley Forge; the shoe episode is 
completely missing, but another incident, concerning Saur’s “re- 
ligious garb,” is introduced; General Muhlenberg, who is pic- 
tured in the Brumbaugh account as a friendly intercessor, be- 
comes a complacent witness of Saur’s maltreatment; and Wash- 
ington, instead of merely receiving a petition from a spy suspect 
who has previously been investigated and found not guilty by one 
of his higher officers, is reported to have instantly recognized the 
bishop-printer and to have restored to him without delay his prop- 
erty and his freedom. Here is the text of Charles Gilbert 
Sower’s interesting record: 


Jen, 2 / 57. 

Ab. H. Cassel of Harleysville, Montgomery C., called 
on me and related among other things the following 
anecdote of Ch. Sower. 

When he was taken a prisoner into the American 
Camp during the revolution, he was taken into the pres- 
ence of Col. Muhlenberg and other officers who obliged 
him to take off his suit of plain clothes—gave them to 
a dying soldier, and obliged Sower to assume the cloth- 
ing of the latter, sword, plume and all. He begged them 
not to compel him to retain this suit, but they derided 
him, and notwithstanding the entreaties of the soldier 
who said he could not die in peace dressed in the religious 
garb of a man who acted so contrary to his conduct, they 
utterly refused to accede to his desires. They had his 
long beard dyed Red, painted his face like an Indian’s, 
Stuck feathers all over his dress, and subjected him to 
all Kinds of indignities. Finally, as it happened, Genl. 
Washington came by, immediately recognized Ch. Sower, 
and said: Why, Mr. Sower! Is that you? Why do you 
dress so fantastically? Sower answered: I am just as 
your people made me. Washington at once ordered his 
dress to be restored to him, gave him his liberty, and dis- 
missed him from the camp. 
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I was still wondering about the great differences between this 
biographical anecdote and Brumbaugh’s account of apparently the 
same events, when I came across a 32-page booklet entitled His- 
torical Sketches, Anecdotes, &c. Compiled by Abrm. H. Cassel, 
And Contributed to I. D. Rupp towards An Original History of 
German, Swiss, and other early Settlers in Pennsylvania (Dec., 
1856. Harleysville, Pa.). These manuscript notes of Abraham 
H. Cassel, like Sower’s record of Cassel’s story, are part of the 
Abraham H. Cassel collection at Juniata College, Huntingdon, 


Pennsylvania. Beginning on page ten of the booklet we read 
the following : 


With the above ends the journal of Mr. Sowers but I 
shall add a few Anecdotes as a further Illustration of his 
Character &c. for the truth of which I shall hold myself 
Responsible as I have all from Reliable Sources. . . . 

Christopher Saur, after being taken captive, he was 
shamefully abused in the camp by the colonells Miilen- 
burgh, Thompson and Schmidt—among many other 
abuses and cruel mockeries they stript him of his usual 
clothing and put them on a wounded Soldier who was 
just about dieing and arrayed him with those of the 
Soldier’s including the full uniform, Sword, Plume, and 
all—After amusing themselves for a while in this way 
they proceeded to painting his beard with a Scarlet Red 
and tattooing his tace like an Indian’s, besides Sticking 
him full of various kinds of feathers in Imitation of an 
Ostrich. Meanwhile the dying Soldier was groaning 
in the most agonizing pains and begging of them to 
take this Holy man’s clothing off, as he could not die in 
these Sacred Habiliments. But they paid no attention 
to his groans untill General Washington happened to 
come by. He espied Sowers from a distance and not- 
withstanding his fantastic appearance he recognised him 
Immediately (being familiarly acquainted), Step’d up to 
him and call’d out with a look of Surprise: ‘Why! Mr. 
Sowers? How do you look?’ Just like your People 
made me, was the prompt reply, upon which his clothing 
and all were instantly restored, and himself Honorably 
dismissed. 


Abrm. H. Cassel. 


Thus arise a few curious questions. Did Mr. Saur meet George 
Washington? Were the two men indeed familiarly acquainted? 
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And if so what did the leader of the Dunkers and the leader of 
the independents have in common? 

I have tried in vain to find any reference to Christopher Saur, 
Jr., in the letters and diaries of our first President. I have 
located, however, three additional copies of what was supposedly 
the great printer’s own account of his military and civil prosecu- 
tion. One of these copies, strangely enough, is a four-page manu- 
script in the handwriting of Charles Gilbert Sower, now in the 
possession of Juniata College Library. Another copy, owned by 
Albert M. Sower, publisher in Philadelphia, was reputedly made 
some fifty years ago from a copy in the possession of the same 
Abraham H. Cassel who seems responsible for the anecdote. This 
Cassel-Sower transcript has a brief introduction and in addition 
gives the text of three queries which Christopher Saur, Jr., 
brought before the Brethren’s Yearly Meeting held in Lancaster 
County, Pennsylvania, in the year 1780. The third copy is a 
translation into German of the English version formerly owned 
by Cassel and is printed on pages 160-164 of Oswald Seiden- 
sticker’s Bilder aus der deutsch-pennsylvanischen Geschichte (New 
York, E. Steiger & Co., 1885). 

While frequently different in spelling and sentence structure, 
the Charles Gilbert Sower copy, the Cassel-Sower transcript, and 
the Cassel-Seidensticker translation are substantially alike, even 
in detail, and virtually duplicate the text of the Brumbaugh copy. 
The first two give as the correct date of Saur’s return to Ger- 
mantown May 23, 1778, instead of May 2, as Brumbaugh mis- 
takenly prints; the Cassel-Seidensticker translation identifies the 
person who offered Saur his shoes and his hat as “the father of 
the reverend Peter Keyser”; and the Cassel-Sower transcript 
specifically says that the camp to which Saur was taken was located 
“near Valley Forge.” Otherwise there is nothing in the three 
additional copies which would tend to discredit the authenticity 
of the Brumbaugh report or to strengthen belief in the Cassel 
anecdote. 

For the sake of historical accuracy let us recall that on October 
21, 1777, only two days after Saur and the main body of the 
British troops had moved to Philadelphia, the council of safety, 
established previously by the assembly at Lancaster, had ordained 
that the personal estate of all inhabitants of Pennsylvania who 
had resorted to any city or place in the possession of the British 
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army should be seized by commissioners appointed for that pur- 
pose. Also, on May 8, 1778, Christopher Saur, Jr., had been 
named in an official proclamation as under suspicion of treason 
and given until June 25 to appear before a magistrate. It is not 
at all surprising that his utter disregard of political-military 
complications did arouse grave suspicions on the part of the com- 
monwealth government and that he was arrested almost im- 
mediately upon his return to Germantown. Various incidents 
seem to support the theory that he had loyalist leanings. Yet 
General Muhlenberg and the commander in chief of the American 
army, George Washington, must have respected the printer’s re- 
ligious background and assumed that Saur was not interested in 
politics as such and would never take a hand in any military 
struggle—not even in favor of those whom he was generally in- 
clined to regard as the lawful government. 

There is no doubt that Abraham H. Cassel had a very high 
opinion of his ancestor and coreligionist. His admiration for the 
man whom the poor of Germantown called “the Bread Father” 
was evidently greater even than his devotion to antiquarianism 
and historical research. When he invented the anecdote of 
George Washington and the Bible printer of Germantown, he used 
historical facts as an effective setting but took the liberty of 
changing certain incidents so that the personalities of the two 
main characters might create lasting impressions on the listener 
or the reader. He fictionized his material in a most ingenious 
manner and lent to it a touch of perfection. While General 
Washington, contrary to our better knowledge, is reduced to the 
level of an inconspicuous officer, Washington and Saur stand out 
magnificently as symbols of two philosophies of life, and in their 
greatness they are strikingly akin. General Washington happens 
to come by; he espies Saur from a distance; notwithstanding the 
bishop-printer’s ridiculous disguise, he recognizes him immediately, 
being familiarly acquainted; and all those small minds who have 
entertained themselves with making a fool of the plain-clothed 
Dunker become an utter nothing, a gray cloud, a veil, a haze on 
the distant horizon, when George Washington steps up to the 
publisher of the first essay on education in America and calls out 
with a look of surprise: “Why! Mr. Sowers! How do you look?” 

Except for the facts that Washington and Saur did indeed meet 
on the broad pathway of tolerance and understanding, and that 
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Saur “was permitted to go out of the Provo on the 29th day of 
May, 1778,” the anecdote, then, is clearly not historic truth, but 
Abraham H. Cassel’s beloved vision. 











NEWS AND COMMENT 


By S. K. Stevens 


State Historian, Pennsylvania Historical Commission 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Two informal meetings of the council have recently been held 
in Philadelphia. Travel conditions did not permit a wide attend- 
ance. In April Messrs. Bining, Gipson, Nichols, Dodson, and 
Stevens had luncheon at the Lenape Club of the University of 
Pennsylvania. Mr. Shryock, who has served capably as head of 
the editorial committee, was present also. The meeting was 
called principally to discuss the possible relationship of the as- 
sociation to the sponsorship of the remains of the former WPA 
Pennsylvania Historical Survey. Mr. Bining reported that a 
survey of the council revealed a general agreement that the as- 
sociation should make every effort to aid in preserving the files 
of the extensive WPA historical operations and to assist as much 
as possible without direct financial obligation of its own limited 
funds the ultimate completion of several important projects. Mr. 
Stevens pointed out that a precedent existed for the association to 
act as the agent in securing funds for historical projects of worth 
in the Pennsylvania bibliography now completed. It was agreed 
that the association would act in this capacity and endeavor at every 
opportunity to promote grants for completion of work started 
by the WPA records, writers or historical projects. The associa- 
tion expressed its desire to keep in touch with the key persons on 
the former projects who had worked with various particular 
activities such as the county record inventories and to utilize their 
services if funds might be secured from any source. A com- 
mittee will be appointed by the president to facilitate plans along 
this line, and it was agreed that Mr. J. Knox Milligan, former 
state supervisor of the Pennsylvania Historical Survey, and Mr. 
William E. Lingelbach, representing the American Philosophical 
Society, should be members. 

The feasibility of holding an annual meeting was discussed, and 
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the unanimous opinion of those present was that a meeting should 
be held in October in Harrisburg if arrangements could possibly 
be made. The matter of inviting the Society of American 
Archivists and the American Association for State and Local His- 
tory to convene in Harrisburg at the same time was taken up and 
contact later established with the proper officials. It was found 
impossible to work out such a plan because these groups had al- 
ready arranged for a meeting at Princeton, New Jersey. 

In May Messrs. Bining, Nichols, and Stevens, empowered at 
the April luncheon to settle on final plans, decided definitely on a 
fall meeting. Present plans are for the association to come to- 
gether in Harrisburg on October 15-16. Mr. Stevens has been 
designated to act as chairman of arrangements. A local com- 
mittee will assist him. Mr. Robert Fortenbaugh has been asked to 
be chairman of the program committee. Plans are to be more 
simple than in the past. The Friday luncheon will be eliminated, 
for instance, to save expense and strain on food supplies. On 
Friday afternoon there will be a session featuring historical papers, 
and that evening an informal dinner meeting will be held at the 
Penn-Harris Hotel. It is quite probable that Governor Martin 
will be a guest. A Saturday-morning session is tentatively listed 
but may be discontinued if necessary, in which case the Saturday 
luncheon will of course be dispensed with also. A return to the 
old custom of meeting with the federation or member societies in 
the Harrisburg area has been suggested and will probably be 
worked out. This should help the attendance and provide for a 
good contact between high-school and college history teachers 
and the many able local historians. Any ideas for the meeting 
should be forwarded at once to those in charge; they will be 
welcomed. 

Mr. Wilkinson has completed the manuscript for the Penn- 
sylvania Bibliography and turned it over to the editorial com- 
mittee. Mr. Brunhouse, Mr. Bining, and others have agreed to 
spend some time checking it carefully in an attempt to help make 
it as complete and accurate as possible. The volume, which the 
Historical Commission will publish, should be an excellent addi- 
tion to the tools of the Pennsylvania historian. While it will 
not be a work above reproach, it is an important step forward. Re- 
visions and additions may profitably be made as the occasions arise. 
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If the association is able to find means for publishing some of the 
WPA guides, surveys and inventories, it will indeed be rendering 
a further service in continuation of the distinguished precedent 
set by the Bibliography. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


A recent survey reveals that in spite of wartime conditions the 
historical societies of the state have not suffered in membership 
or activities to the extent some might suppose. Several of the 
younger directors and others active in society work have been 
drawn into the service. One of the earliest was Mr. Henry Young 
of York. More recently Messrs. Bart Anderson and Marwood 
Darlington of the Chester County society were inducted, both of 


whom, however, are reported to be keeping in close touch with 
activities at home. 


The Lebanon County Society sends word through its secretary, 
Mr. Frederick K. Miller, that because of its proximity to Indian- 
town Gap it has been able to be of special use to the service men 
of the area. Two rooms in the society building at Lebanon are 
devoted to records and museum items relating to past wars and 
have been visited rather extensively by officers and enlisted men. 
Mr. Miller’s society has launched a vigorous campaign for new 
members on the basis that the local historical society has a new 
responsibility in time of war—that of preserving the local war 
record as a community service. 


Several societies have organized programs with a war emphasis. 
In planning for the season of activity opening in the autumn of 
1943 it is suggested that the story of the community or county in 
past wars as well as something of a contemporary historical ac- 
count which would record the story of the present war effort would 
make very good program material. Stress on local history as a 
part of the wartime educational and recreational program pro- 
vides other opportunities for the societies which many are utilizing. 
More and more schools are introducing courses or extra-curricular 
activity involving local history which challenge the historical so- 
ciety to aid in furnishing the necessary sources of information, 
illustrative material of various sorts, plans for museum trips, and 
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perhaps speakers for high-school assembly or other programs. In 
terms of the general public the fact that people must now stay close 
to home gives an incentive for development of local resources for 
entertainment and education. Here is a chance for the historical 
society to demonstrate its usefulness and perform a real com- 
munity service, as many are already doing. 


Mr. Gurney Clemens, curator of the Berks County Historical 
Society, says, “This is no time for the retrenchment of society 
activities.” The Berks Countians have been practicing this 
philosophy. Visits of school groups and the general public have 
decreased, but the society has developed a loan service to take its 
material to the schools. This is a means of broadening museum 
service. Mr. Clemens expects not a decline in membership but 
rather an increase because the publicity program of the society 
has been made more aggressive and every effort is being put forth 
to arouse interest. The society has made use of films from the OWI 
and other agencies as well as the Yale University Chronicles of 
America series to sponsor Sunday-afternoon meetings in the 
auditorium. The war-archives committee of the Berks group is 
active. Letter, photograph, and newspaper clipping files are being 
maintained, and short articles based on this material have been 
planned for future publication. The service of distribution of lan- 
tern slides with accompanying prepared lectures has worked very 
successfully during the past year. About eight hundred slides are 
now available; over fifty lectures have been thus presented out- 
side the society building. 


The Chester County Historical Society completed its fiftieth 
anniversary year with a program presented on May 18 by the 
Tredyffrin Easttown History Club. The anniversary itself was 
celebrated on April 20. “Iron and Steel in Chester County” was 
the subject of a paper read on March 16 by Mr. Thomas T. Wat- 
son, director of research at the Lukens Steel Company. The 
society has lost both its librarian and its principal assistant li- 
brarian to the Army. Meetings have been well attended, and 
membership has increased. An endowment fund has been set up 
with an initial contribution of twenty-five hundred dollars, to 
which additions have been made. 
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Recent reports from the Historical Society of Pennsylvania 
indicate that this venerable institution is functioning adequately 
in spite of the absence of its able director, Mr. William Reitzel, 
who is now in the armed forces. Mr. B. R. Johnstone is serving 
as acting director. 

The microfilm department is not operating, the equipment hav- 
ing been turned over to government use. A limited photostating 
service, however, is still available. During the past few months 
the long-awaited cumulative index to the magazine has been com- 
pleted ; only a limited amount of editorial work is necessary before 
publication. The society has finished relocation and general re- 
organization of its museum. A revision of the portrait catalogue 
definitely places and identifies the items of the valuable art collec- 
tion in the society room. The society recently suffered a grievous 
loss in the death of its president, Mr. Edward Robins, historian 
and biographer. 


The Lackawanna County Historical Society with headquarters 
at Scranton has acquired a new home and with it new problems. 
At the death of Mrs. George Catlin of Scranton the Catlin home 
and grounds were left to the society as a bequest together with a 
fifty-thousand-dollar trust fund. The necessary expenses of repair 
and preparation of the property for use plus added maintenance 
charges place a heavy burden upon the income from the fund and 
have made necessary the exploitation of other sources of support. 
The home has been occupied by the society since October, 1942, 
and is being gradually developed as a historic center. 


The Dauphin County Historical Society, organized on May 10, 
1869, celebrated its seventy-fourth anniversary at its May 17 meet- 
ing. The society has become one of the leading organizations of 
its kind in the country and a depository of great value not only to 
the history of the county but to that of the state. Its location in 
Harrisburg gives it more than usual importance as an instrument 
for collecting local history. The May meeting was addressed by 
Dr. J. B. McAlister, who spoke on “Early Days at the Harrisburg 
Hospital.” Dr. McAlister, who has had fifty years of practice, 
was able from his own experience and the records of the hospital 
to paint an interesting picture of the growth of the science of 
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medicine. The April 19 meeting was addressed by Captain LeRoy 
V. Greene, assistant secretary to former Governor James, on 
“Their Excellencies and the Executive Mansion.” Captain Greene 
has devoted considerable time to research on the background 
of the executive mansion at Harrisburg and the life of its oc- 
cupants. It is a fascinating story and an important contribution to 
state history. It is hoped that the results of the work may be made 
available in published form. 


The problem of spring housecleaning arose in May at the head- 
quarters of the Lycoming County society. The museum committee 
called upon the entire membership to volunteer to report for duty 
at the society building on West Fourth Street in Williamsport on 
May 7. Prior to the reopening of the museum to the public an 
extensive rearrangement of displays was worked out in order that 
proper use might be made of new material received and the edu- 
cational value of the existing collections properly developed. Mr. 
Lewis E. Theiss was elected president of the group at the March 
meeting, which featured another in the series of symposiums on 
the part of Lycoming County in the various wars. “Lycoming 
County in the Spanish-American War” was the subject. Several 
veterans of that war were present and able to present personal 
experiences. Mr. Bruce A. Hunt has been elected secretary, 
Miss Katherine Bennet having asked to be relieved because of the 
pressure of work at the James Brown Library. 


On April 27 at the annual meeting of the Montour County 
history group in the courthouse at Danville Mr. Harry S. Barton 
of Bloomsburg delivered an illustrated lecture on neighboring 
Columbia County. He included valuable suggestions on what local 
history can mean to a county. Mrs. Edward F. Johnson is acting 
as president of the organization pending further reorganization. 


The Lancaster County Society has recently received from the 
Hensel family valuable gifts, presented by Mrs. George W. Hensel, 
Jr., of Quarryville. The April meeting featured three brief 
papers, one on Gilbert Clay, Lancaster County archaeologist, an- 
other on the Lefevre Bible, and the third on Philip Benedict and 
the organization of the Methodist Church of Lancaster. The May 
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meeting was honored by the presence of Elsie Singmaster Lewars, 
who spoke on “Thaddeus Stevens in Adams County.” Despite 
war conditions the society has been able to continue its valuable 
series of pamphlets on Lancaster County history. 


The Montgomery County Historical Society met at Historical 
Hall in Norristown on April 24. Because of the food shortage 
neither the usual luncheon nor the morning session was held. 
Prizes were awarded in the annual school essay contest conducted 
by the society. The papers read were “The Bicentenary of the 
Sower Bible” by Mr. Edward W. Hocker and “Legal Lotteries in 
Early Pennsylvania” by Mr. David E. Groshen. 


Judge James H. Gray is now serving as chairman of the pro- 
gram committee for the Historical Society of Western Peunsyl- 
vania. At the April meeting Mrs. Marcellin C. Adams of Fox- 
burg read a paper on “Colonel George Wilson, Esq., A Genea- 
logical Study in Western Pennsylvania.” The society’s news item, 
“Today in History,” which appears in the Pittsburgh Press, is at- 
tracting favorable attention. The combined September-December, 
1942, issue of The Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine 
contains some especially interesting articles, among which are a 
paper on “Pittsburgh, the Hub of Western Commerce, 1800-1850,” 
by Miss Catherine E. Reiser of Johnstown and a study by Mr. 
John Norman on “Pro-Fascist Activities in Western Pennsylvania 


during the Ethiopian War,” both based on unpublished doctoral 
dissertations. 


Under the capable direction of Mr. Edward Reimer the North- 
ampton County Historical Society held one of its usual well- 
arranged meetings on April 9. Mr. A. D. Chidsey, Jr., president 
of the Society read a paper the material for which he had gleaned 
from several original letters written by a French officer who spent 
a month in Easton in the autumn of 1777 while awaiting his com- 
mission to serve in the Revolutionary War. 


Between April 22 and July 11 the Independence Hall Associa- 
tion sponsored a brilliantly conceived and executed “living ex- 
hibition” at Congress Hall in Philadelphia on the past and the 
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future of Independence Hall. The committee on material was 
headed by Mrs. Marian Carson, and the committee which planned 
the entire. exhibition was in the charge of Mr. M. Joseph Mc- 
Cosker, director of the Atwater Kent Museum. The exhibition 
was arranged in ten major divisions, representing the birth of the 
State House in the mind of Andrew Hamilton, its development 
as a center for provincial government, its use as a national meeting 
place to declare independence and found a new government, and 
the future of Independence Hall as a universal shrine of liberty 
and freedom. 

Membership in the association is open to individuals and institu- 
tions ; a contribution of as little as one dollar entitles a person to 
participate in the work of the association. Full information may 
be obtained from the executive secretary, Mr. D. Knickerbacker 
Boyd, No. 4 South Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


The summer meeting of the Friends’ Historical Association was 
held in the Treasure Room of the Haverford College Library on 
May 15. Mr. William W. Comfort presided. Mr. Thomas Drake, 
curator, discussed the importance and use of the collections of the 
association, and Miss Hertha Kraus spoke on research in the 
Haverford files of the Friends Service Committee. 


The theme of a program presented on May 2 by the American 
Catholic Historical Society at its headquarters, 715 Spruce Street, 
Philadelphia, was “The Church in Latin America.” The Right 
Reverend Monsignor Bernard A. McKenna is president of the 
society and Mr. William Bishop Schuyler is corresponding secre- 
tary. The organization recently suffered a grievous loss in the 


death of its former president and strong supporter, Monsignor 
Francis X. Wastl. 


The City History Society of Philadelphia reports that its 
regular program of Saturday excursions to points of local interest 
met with more than usual response this spring. The restriction of 
travel opportunities is apparently increasing interest in points near 
home. On May 22 the Old Passyunk district was visited, includ- 
ing the Girard home, Glebe house, and other points. The June 19 
trip was to the American-Swedish Historical Museum. 
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At the February meeting of the society Mr. Arthur S. Lowell 
of the Curtis Publishing Company read a paper on “The Evolution 
of Philadelphia Journalism.” In April “A Century and a Quarter 
of the Philadelphia Public School System” was discussed by Mr. 
Holman White, formerly district superintendent of schools. 


At the regular April meeting of the Adams County Historical 
Society papers on various important local subjects were continued. 
“Early Towns in Adams County” was the subject of discussion, 
and several very early maps were exhibited. 


On April 10 the Swedish Colonial Society properly com- 
memorated Forefathers’ Day. A fine luncheon meeting was held 
at the Barclay in Philadelphia in honor of the three-hundredth 
anniversary of the establishment by Governor Johan Printz of 
sovereignty in Pennsylvania, which marked the beginnings of 
organized government and social institutions on present Penn- 
sylvania soil. The occasion celebrated also the thirty-sixth anni- 
versary of the founding of the Society. An annual service of 
thanksgiving was held the next Sunday at Gloria Dei (Old 
Swedes’) Church. Mr. Frank W. Melvin was a leading spirit in 
the arrangements for both gatherings. 


Lehigh County historians, who have been very active in recent 
months, have formulated some worth-while projects. The execu- 
tive committee has entered actively into the campaign to educate 
the public as to the value of old documents. Communications 
from the committee on conservation of cultural resources were 
discussed and definite steps taken to carry out the purpose of the 
national campaign to preserve our cultural heritage. Through 
posters and newspaper articles as well as activity of individual 
members a concerted drive to arouse public consciousness of the 
significance of all old documents and newspapers was carried 
forward during the winter months. The society offered its services 
to individuals and organizations in passing judgment on the his- 
torical value of any such material which might be destroyed or 
contributed to collection agencies as scrap. The two-hundred- 
page publication of the society has recently been made available. 
Work on restoration of the Steckel home, which will provide an 
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addition to the facilities at famous Trout Hall and add materially 
to the ability of the society to fulfill its established functions, is 
well under way. 


The Frankford Historical Society has recently enjoyed two 
especially interesting papers. On March 9 the Honorable Allen M. 
Stearne spoke on “The Little Church Around the Corner,” while 
at the May 11 meeting Mr. Walter M. Benner discussed “Early 
American Almanacs—their Historical and Literary Value.” The 
society has a good collection of this material, and a special display 
was arranged. The group not long ago suffered the loss of Mr. 
William Henry Smedley, distinguished honorary president and 
benefactor. 


Minutes and proceedings of the April, 1942, meeting of the 
Pennsylvania Federation of Historical Societies have been printed 
and are in process of distribution; a year book will not be issued. 
The volume contains several valuable papers on local historical 
activity. Copies may be had on request from the Secretary, Mr. 
Stevens, at the State Museum Building in Harrisburg. 


The junior historians have concluded a very successful season 
with three regional conferences. These took the place of a state- 
wide meeting, which because of transportation difficulties had 
been considered inadvisable. Miss Avis Cauley, assistant state 
historian, was largely responsible for the organization of the 
gatherings, particularly those in Harrisburg and Pittsburgh. On 
April 8 the southeastern region was represented at an afternoon 
discussion and dinner at which Temple University acted as host. 
Mr. Roy F. Nichols spoke on the conference topic, “Pennsylvania 
and the Four Freedoms.” Student groups later held round-table 
discussions, and some of their conclusions were presented in the 
evening. 

On April 30, there was an even larger conference in Harris- 
burg in codperation with the Dauphin County schools. Panel 
discussions on junior-historian activities in general and their re- 
lation to the war in particular were held. Governor Edward 
Martin attended the luncheon session and in a brief address 


congratulated the members on their interest in the history of the 
State. 
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The Pittsburgh meeting was held on May 7 at the home of the 
Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania in codperation with 
the University. Mr. John W. Oliver led a discussion on the 
preservation of war history materials, and Mr. Neel, who has taken 
a keen personal interest in this activity, spoke to the assembled 
students on the importance of Pennsylvania’s history and its his- 
toric monuments. All the conferences were well attended; a 
total of several hundred high-school students and teachers par- 
ticipated in the three meetings. Two news letters have been 
prepared and released by Miss Cauley for the benefit of the 
different chapters, and there is every prospect that the idea of the 
junior-historian club will gather momentum. It has been re- 
markably successful during the past school year in the face of 
many difficulties, including the pressure of many new wartime 
responsibilities and activities in the schools of the state. 


OF MEN AND MANY THINGS 


Miss Avis Cauley, employed during the past year on a tem- 
porary basis has been designated a permanent member of the 
Historical Commission staff to continue her work with the junior 
historians during the coming year. She has found time along 
with her other work to complete a considerable amount of research 
on the history of Logstown. 

Mr. Bernard Levin, formerly at Gettysburg with the National 
Park Service, has joined the Army. 

Corporal Edward R. Barnsley is now stationed at Headquarters 
Detachment, 181st Service Unit, Camp Joseph T. Robinson, 
Arkansas. He was recently reélected president of the Bucks 
County Historical Society. 

Several state historical organizations of the country have lost 
key personnel to the armed forces. Minnesota, Alabama, lowa, 
and New York are but a few states in which the heads of the 
respective historical programs have gone into uniform. 


Pennsylvania’s First Year at War, a survey of Pennsylvania’s 
contribution to the war effort of the nation with some further ma- 
terial indicating the effects of the war on the state, has been pub- 
lished and distributed by the Historical Commission as a product of 
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its war-history program. Anyone who has not received a copy may 
secure it gratis from the commission office. Mr. Marvin Schlegel 
and Mr. Joseph Kingston of the commission staff did a great deal 
of the work of assembling the material ; approximately three equal 
units of the bulletin were written by them and the state historian. 
Governor Martin, who read the manuscript, wrote a foreword. 
This volume is the first state war-history publication to result 
from the national interest in this phase of contemporary history. 
Plans are under way to revise and expand it to bring it up to 
date soon after December 7 of this year. 


Through the instrumentality of the Pennsylvania Federation 
of Historical Societies bills encouraging increased local aid for 
historical activity were approved by the recent session of the 
general assembly. The amount of third-class city aid authorized 
was raised to $1,000 and that of county aid to $2,000, with more 
definite provisions established as to the conditions under which 
assistance might be secured. Thus should be made available to 
the several societies of the state financial support with which to 
meet the opportunities for service which are arising with the 
growth of interest in the history of our state and of its separate 
communities. 


The current controversy over the teaching of history in the 
schools has become more and more heated. Often those who are 
most agitated miss the significant point that perhaps the problem 
is not so much how many courses are presented as it is the nature 
of the presentation and the quality of the teaching. Definite 
resistance must be offered to the too frequent tendency in school 
systems to delegate the teaching of such an important subject as 
history to those who lack interest, appreciation, or adequate train- 
ing. Unfortunately many administrators feel that history is “all 
in a book” and anyone can teach the subject. Standards of prep- 
aration for history teaching must be lifted. Emphasis on local 
history presents opportunities to arouse interest in the general 
field and promote an understanding of the meaning and nature of 
history. It is the experience of a great number of teachers that 
the use of community incidents and personalities as a background 
for a comprehension of major historical developments results in 
a remarkable and immediate quickening of intellectual curiosity. 
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The chief complaint of those who feel that not enough history 
is being offered in the schools has been met in Pennsylvania with 
the passage of a bill introduced by Representative Auker of Blair 
County which requires the teaching of at least four semesters of 
American history in standard four-year high-school courses of 
study. The bill has been approved by the governor and will be- 
come operative at the beginning of the next academic year. The 
Department of Public Instruction is actively making plans to 
carry out the intent of the act; these plans include a liberal in- 
crease in Pennsylvania history. 


The Honorable Gregg L. Neel, well-known Pittsburgh historian 
and member of the Historical Commission, has been designated 
insurance commissioner of Pennsylvania, a highly responsible posi- 
tion in the cabinet of Governor Martin. Mr. Neel will continue 
to serve as a representative of the Historical Commission on the 
council of the association, and he assures us that his new duties 
will in no way interfere with his activities in promoting the history 
of the state. 


Governor Martin has given many indications of his personal 
interest in and knowledge of the history of the state. He is a 
firm believer in the value of visiting and marking historic sites 
as a means of intensifying faith in American institutions. When 
he was commanding general at Indiantown Gap, he often took his 
officers on little journeys to historic shrines and impressed upon 
them the importance of knowing something of the background of 
the nation which they had sworn to defend. It has been truthfully 
said that not since John S. Fisher was governor has the highest 
office in the state been occupied by one so close a student of its 
history as Governor Martin. 


On May 22 the Historical Commission dedicated in western 
Pennsylvania three important historical markers within a radius 
of one mile of each other. Through the instrumentality of Chief 
Justice Maxey and others its attention was called some time ago 
to the fact that the birthplaces of three outstanding Americans— 
James G. Blaine, Philander C. Knox, and John A. Brashear—were 
located at Brownsville, in western Pennsylvania. At the instiga- 
tion of Commissioner Neel plans had been made to erect suitable 
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aluminum markers, newly designed, but they had to be abandoned 
because of the metal shortage. As a temporary expedient wooden 
markers were substituted, to be replaced after the war. Chief 
Justice Maxey and Governor Martin spoke at the dedication 
ceremonies. Plans for marking other historic sites in similar 
fashion are being considered. ‘ 


The Valley Forge Park Commission has authorized the estab- 
lishment of a reference library as a principal depository for ma- 
terial relative to the history of the encampment of its background. 
Those in charge of the several historic properties in the state are 
confronted with a perplexing problem; it must be decided whether 
the properties should become the centers for historic material or 
whether the accumulation of such information should be left to 
libraries and historical agencies at other points. 


On April 4 the play “Ephrata” was enacted at the McCaskey 
High School in Lancaster by the Hamilton Watch Company 
Players. The proceeds were devoted to financing the county bond 
drive. Copies of the play are now available through the Dramatists’ 
Play Service of New York at a cost of fifty cents each; the 
royalty for performance is only five dollars. 


The Committee on Conservation of Cultural Resources is mak- 
ing available primarily for high-school use “Pennsylvania—Birth 
State of Freedom,” a dramatization of the role of Pennsylvania 
in promoting the ideal of human liberty. In several brief but 
dramatic scenes the production portrays significant episodes in 
Pennsylvania’s part in building democratic ideals of freedom and 
tolerance. The material is suitable for a variety of program uses, 
and copies may be obtained on request. 


Mr. Milton W. Hamilton of Albright is teaching Pennsylvania 
history at the Pennsylvania State College summer session. 


The Department of Public Instruction plans to set up a repre- 
sentative committee to prepare some general outlines and sugges- 
tions as to the courses in American and Pennsylvania history now 
required for teacher certification in the state. All the teachers 
colleges of the state are offering courses in Pennsylvania history, 
and it appears that within a few years a greatly increased number 
of teachers will be equipped with this background. 
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Edited by Oxtver S. HeckMAN 
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STATE AND LOCAL HISTORY IN THE SCHOOLS 


By Marcaret M. McFaritanp 
Northumberland High School, Northumberland, Pennsylvania 


T IS my opinion after several years of experience as a high- 

school teacher of history and allied subiects that neither the 
state course of study nor textbooks used in American history, 
civics, and problems of democracy in secondary schools give 
sufficient consideration to “things at home.” Because of the 
breadth of the subject and the great number of states in which 
the text is intended to be used the colonial period necessarily is 
usually dealt with in a somewhat general manner. In nearly every 
textbook the tradition of giving greater emphasis to the New Eng- 
land colonies than to the middle and southern colonies is followed. 
The same pattern applies also to the Revolutionary period. The 
overshadowing influence of the New England historians, however, 
is gradually fading, and it is hoped that in the future the true 
contribution of the middle colonies will be taught in its proper 
relationship to the history of the nation as a whole. During the 
period of the colonial and early national government far-reaching 
events occurred in Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey, and 
Maryland. 

Because of its central location Pennsylvania drew a large num- 
ber of important meetings. Philadelphia played host to the com- 
mittee that drafted the Declaration of Independence, the First and 
Second Continental Congresses, the Congresses that convened 
under the Articles of Confederation, and the Constitutional Con- 
vention. Within the Keystone State the ablest constitutional 
lawyers and statesmen of the time conceived and set in motion 
the government which means so much to us today. Pennsylvania 
was second to no other state in the Union in contributing able 
leadership from her own ranks; Benjamin Franklin, Gouverneur 
Morris, Robert Morris, Thomas Mifflin, James Wilson, Thomas 
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McKean, John Dickinson, George Clymer, and Benjamin Rush 
were only a few of her prominent sons. 

In peace and in war Pennsylvania has always had a significant 
role. The purpose of this paper is not to list her contributions 
but rather to point out the fallacy of considering at length events 
which are remote from the thinking of pupils without at the same 
time giving place to closely related institutions and events in our 
own communities and state. 

More fortunately located than many other teachers from the 
standpoint of historical resources, I have attempted to develop 
in my pupils a just pride in their community through a study of 
local history. When my classes were small, each student was re- 
quired to work on a local-history project of his own choice. Since 
the interests of the individual pupils were varied, the projects in- 
cluded a wide range of studies. Old historical buildings, churches, 
lodges, political, and cultural life, maps, early land grants, local 
government, and religious, political, and cultural leaders furnished 
fascinating fields for research. Pupils were directed to be original 
in their work and not to expect to find all their material in bound 
volumes. Some of the finished projects revealed intensive study 
and brought to light valuable historical information. The im- 
portance of this work from the point of view of understanding 
and appreciating the social heritage of the community was 
unquestionable. 

The region is rich in places and people of historical significance. 
Students particularly interested were organized into a club to 
study local history as a group. Their activities do not reach 
every pupil in the school, but among those who have joined there 
is evident a noteworthy concern with civic and national affairs. 
Pilgrimages are no small part of the program. The annual 
journey to the Priestley Museum, for instance, is anticipated with 
considerable enthusiasm. The house in which Dr. Joseph Priestley 
spent the last ten years of his life is in an excellent state of 
preservation. The museum erected on the premises contains 
some of his laboratory equipment and a part of his library. 

Another interesting pilgrimage is to the site of Fort Augusta 
on the Sunbury side of the Susquehanna River. The fort no 
longer exists, but the powder magazine remains intact. Here 
stands the home of the late Colonel Hunter, which includes a 
lecture room (now occupied by the Northumberland County His- 
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torical Society), a museum, and a radio broadcasting station. In 
front of it is a model of the early fort which was completed a 
few years ago. 

Trips to the county jail and the county courthouse acquaint 
club members with certain features of local law and government. 
Informative as well as interesting, they help to build attitudes 
which it is the aim of teachers of the social studies to develop. 

At present a junior-historian club is being organized. Several 
projects are being planned. The Northumberland County His- 
torical Society and many individual citizens in the community will 
give their undivided support to the undertaking. 

Surely in such stirring times as these youth should be imbued 
with an appreciation of our great social and civic heritage and a 
desire to participate in bettering their communities. In the 
achievement of an enduring peace leadership will come from 
communities and individuals possessing social understanding. 
Observation of the transfer of school interest in the study of his- 
tory into creative community life is to the teacher of social studies 
a reward worth every effort which may be expended. 
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John Bach McMaster, American Historian. By Eric F. Goldman. (Phila- 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1943. Pp. xi, 194. $2.00.) 


When the History of the People became an “overnight success” some 
sixty years ago, it raised two problems for the historiographer. The book 
itself demanded an analysis of its theme and method; the author himself 
had to be accounted for. For the former there was the book itself in being. 
For the latter there was nothing. The author of volume one had neither 
standing nor repute in the field over which Bancroft and Parkman towered. 
The title page was as nearly anonymous as any could be which bore an 
author’s name. When the persistent discovered that John Bach McMaster 
was a teacher of engineering at Princeton, the value of the discovery was 
minus. 

Mr. Goldman has faced these problems squarely in a thin critical 
biography which leaves the author of the History of the People of the 
United States intact as pioneer and guide. The task has tested him, for 
McMaster launched few hyzctheses to help a critic but was content to float 
a volume every four or five years for a generation, leaving interpretation to 
take its chances. He left less documentary testimony on the workings of 
his mind than a biographer might desire; but what there is Mr. Goldman 
has used intelligently. 

It was not difficult to show that McMaster as a mere craftsman could 
hardly have survived in the seminars of most of his own doctors. But none 
of these pupils has reached the stature of the master. He was not a 
technician. He had a prerevolutionary contempt for the sanctity of quota- 
tion marks and a memory for phrases which was sometimes fatally accurate. 
In the precise use of the materials which his spade work uncovered in 
mother lode he was less than perfect. He had not been trained, for in the 
period of his formal education the history of the United States had hardly 
made an appearance in college curricula. From a bad start he passed into 
his thirty years of creative productivity, as it were into a tunnel, lacking 
all landscape and having ahead nothing but the exit. To this exit, the 
completion of his job, all was sacrificed. 

But the success of the History of the People was instantaneous, complete 
before it was even realized that there was nothing to be known about 
the author. For a century historians had talked about democracy as they 
wrote books which did not contain it. McMaster let the democrats tell 
their own story without hobbling them with any theory whence they came 
or whither they were tending. He never knew quite how democratic he 
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was, for as a citizen and by adoption a Pennsylvanian he accepted the 
Hamiltonian-Republican approach without a question. He broadened the 
basis for his successors by bringing into the story the lowly ephemera of 
life; and as his readers read, they explored with him a new world. His 
imitators followed so hot on his trail that before he published volume eight, 
after thirty years of labor, the inherent novelty of his approach had been in 
part forgotten. But his writing had become a benchmark for the measure- 
ment of American attitudes towards the American past. 

Berkeley, California Frepertc L. Paxson 


Rebels and Gentlemen: Philadelphia in the Age of Franklin. By Carl and 
Jessica Bridenbaugh. (New York: Reynal & Hitchcock, 1942. Pp. 
xvii, 393. ImIlustrations. $3.50.) 


No brief review can do justice to this remarkable synthesis and interpreta- 
tion of the history of colonial Philadelphia. To say that the volume pro- 
vides a definitive account of the social and cultural development of that city 
prior to the Revolution is only to note its most obvious achievement, for 
in tracing the social and intellectual elements that entered into Philadelphia’s 
life between 1720 and 1776 the Bridenbaughs have presented a fine analysis 
of the best of American culture in the era of enlightenment. 

In so doing the authors not only describe intellectual activities in them- 
selves but interrelate these with social and political development. Thus 
the chapters on medicine and science contain suggestive comments on the 
social and political influences which their cultivation set in motion. Whereas 
in New England, for example, the Puritan clergy played a leading part in 
promoting revolutionary views, in Philadelphia it seems to have been the 
physicians and natural scientists who provided similar intellectual stimuli. 
The interpretation is in many cases distinctly original or at least is in 
contrast to commonly accepted points of view. In a word here is a clear, 
readable narrative in which thesis and synthesis, rather than mere descrip- 
tion, play the predominant roles. 

At the same time the authors are so thoroughly familiar with their 
sources that their presentation seems built throughout upon a solid, empirical 
basis. In plain English, they know what they are talking about. In view 
of the novelty of some of the views and conclusions this observation is 
worth stressing. We are not accustomed, for instance, to think of Phila- 
delphia as the second largest English-speaking city in 1770 or to realize 
the cultural maturity of this colonial town at that time. The common as- 
sumption that American culture only gradually ascended toward European 
levels through the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, is hardly consistent 
with the picture of Penn’s city as a world center of enlightenment by 1770 
—with the implication that there may have been some decline in the rela- 
tive position of American culture thereafter. Again, the theory that 
American democracy arose primarily from the frontier cannot easily be 
reconciled with this account of democratic forces that focused on an urban 
seaboard environment. The entire study, incidentally, demonstrates the 
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possibilities in urban history for periods earlier than that usually associated 
with “the rise of the city.” 

Rebels and Gentlemen might conceivably be criticized for not providing 
a story of economic developments, an account of living conditions among 
different classes, and so on. The answer is that the work makes no pretense 
at economic history, any more than an economic history essays an account 
of cultural institutions. The introductory chapter outlines clearly the 
general economic position of Philadelphia, thus establishing the setting for 
the cultural theme. 

Each of the chapters gives an excellent discussion of its immediate sub- 
ject. Materials already familiar to those interested in the history of the 
city are presented in terms of a more complete integration. In other cases 
the information afforded is largely new, as in the review of the role of the 
private schools in promoting a secular, utilitarian education. Notable is 
the significance attached to medicine and science. While technical history is 
not followed in any detail—and hardly could be in a general narrative—the 
compact overviews and interpretations of these fields are more satisfactory 
than any hitherto available. A good index and an annotated bibliography 
make the book technically complete. 

It is most regrettable to have to report the recent death of Jessica 
Bridenbaugh, one of the authors. This work should permanently establish 
her reputation as an outstanding interpreter of our colonial heritage. 


University of Pennsylvania. RicHarp H. SHryock 


The Journals of Henry Melchior Muhlenberg in Three Volumes. Trans- 
lated by Theodore G. Tappert and John W. Doberstein. (Philadelphia: 
The Evangelical Lutheran Ministerium of Pennsylvania and Adjacent 
States and The Muhlenberg Press, 1942. Volume I, pp. xxiv, 728. 
$10 for the three volumes.) 


The publication of Henry Melchior Muhlenberg’s Journals, begun two 
hundred years after Muhlenberg’s arrival in America, is an event of no 
slight significance. The completion of the project will make available for 
the region of the middle colonies, and especially for Pennsylvania, an 
eighteenth-century diary comparable to the New England diaries of Cotton 
Mather, Samuel Sewall, and Ezra Stiles; and for the history of the middle 
region it undoubtedly will be more valuable, even though it be considerably 
less roguish, than the recently published eighteenth-century Secret Diaries 
of the Virginia-born but English-educated William Byrd will be for the 
history of the southern region. In brief, Muhlenberg’s Journals will make 
generally available a precious and hitherto little-used source of our colonial 
history from 1742 through the years of the Revolutionary War; and these 
Journals have the distinctive merit of giving us a picture of eighteenth- 
century life in the middle colonies as it appeared to a German-born and 
German-educated man. It is indeed long past the time when every 
American should have learned that not all the roots of American civiliza- 
tion were transplanted from British soil. 
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Muhlenberg was a man who achieved distinction by his own efforts. An 
able linguist, a carefully trained scholar, and a capable organizer, he 
preached effectively the Lutheran faith far and wide in the middle colonies, 
and he laid securely the foundations of the Lutheran Church in North 
America, He also was the founder of a distinguished American family— 
a family whose importance to American life is fully attested by the 
Dictionary of American Biography. 

From the three volumes of Muhlenberg’s Journals, the first of which is 
impressively stout, the earnest student will undoubtedly derive many facts 
of social significance. From the first volume he will learn much of the 
pettiness of life in colonial Pennsylvania and much concerning early Penn- 
sylvania German customs. From the same volume he will learn also some- 
thing of the religious mind of a pioneer Lutheran missionary—for that is 
what Muhlenberg was—and something of the difficulties that attended the 
planting of Old World religious faiths in the New World. Before he 
finishes reading this volume, he will compare Muhlenberg’s labors with the 
labors of contemporary English missionaries who were sent into the 
colonies by the S. P. G., and more especially will be compare his labors 
with those of later “home” missionaries on the American frontier. For 
Muhlenberg encountered hindrances which, if not greater, at least were not 
less than those of nineteenth-century missionaries in the American West. 
If the latter had to contend with what they believed to be the menace of 
the Roman Catholics, the former had to struggle against what he believed 
to be the wild errors of the Zinzendorfers. Selfishness and narrow-minded- 
ness were as prevalent in one period as in the other. So comparable indeed 
are these two situations that one can not help remarking the likeness of 
the Muhlenberg reports that were published in the Hallesche Nachrichten 
to the missionary letters that were published a century later in the Home 
Missionary. : 

The printing of Muhlenberg’s Journals in English translation rather 
than in the German in which they were written is a real service to learning 
in America. Only a faithful few would find time or would screw up the 
courage needed to read through so many pages of German text. Therefore 
the translators, the editors, and the publishers of these Journals deserve 
well of their countrymen, for they undoubtedly have wrought well. The 
first volume of this comprehensive (one is tempted to say encyclopedic) 
work is a monument to careful scholarship and to good printing. The be- 
ginning has been altogether good. Final judgment, of course, can be given 
only after the appearance of the second and third volumes; but the present 
reviewer, who has read with care the first volume from cover to cover, can 
reasonably well forecast the opinion he will form of the completed work. 
Every serious student of American colonial history and every librarian in 
America should be awaiting with eagerness the publication of the remain- 
ing two volumes of the set. 


Bucknell University. J. Ortn OLIPHANT 
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Old Thad Stevens: A Story of Ambition. By Richard Nelson Current. 
(Madison: The University of Wisconsin Press, 1942. Pp. vii, 344. 
$3.00.) 


Reading Mr. Current’s recent study of Thaddeus Stevens, one realizes 
how inevitable it is that this biographer, like all Old Thad’s previous ones, 
should become the victim of his hero’s difficult though fascinating career. 
Any depiction of the Great Commoner is bound to prove enthralling and 
sinewy, for to be that it need preserve only the merest shred of his per- 
sonality. But there are pitfalls almost impossible to avoid, and Mr. Current 
has been no more successful than the rest. Stevens “arrived” so late that 
there is an overwhelming temptation to devote too much space to his many 
and essentially unlovely years of development. Even when at last he rose 
to power, his motives remained as ever hidden behind his granite reserve; 
his actions were unpredictable and often seemed contradictory, so that any 
attempt to reconcile them and make of them a whole, cohesive unit is 
doomed to failure. 

The author has sought to brush aside these handicaps by a process of 
oversimplification. He has chosen to believe that Old Thad was impelled 
solely by political ambition slightly tinged by a desire for wealth. He has 
selected his evidence and marshaled his facts with this aim in view. His 
approach has, thinks the present reviewer, brought him to grief. 

Mr. Current offers the fullest, best-proportioned, and most expert ac- 
count of Stevens’ early life yet produced. Woodley was equally thorough 
in his research but fell far short of Current’s professional competence in 
the selection, presentation, and evaluation of material. Yet in his eagerness 
to justify his basic theme Mr. Current has so underemphasized the one 
redeeming feature of Stevens’ rather sordid formative years, his bold and 
successful championship of free education in Pennsylvania, that the portrait 
must be considered as having a serious blemish. A minor criticism may 
be that the author seems to have been too prone to rely on Alexander 
Harris’ work, biased and undependable as it is. 

By the time Mr. Current comes to the crowning years of Stevens’ life, 
when it may be fairly said that the sick old man shaped the destiny of 
our nation, he tends to lose his grip on the high drama of the role and 
dissipates his energies in trivial details and side events. Never do we ex- 
perience the sense of the power which Old Thad wielded so implacably, 
so mercilessly, so successfully. We get no glimpse of the clash of wills 
between the stubborn, awkward Johnson, weakly championing the stronger 
cause, and the imperious invalid, gaining point after point against what 
should have been the invincible bastions of humanity and compassion. All 
the evidence is here—and there is an overwhelming mass of it—which 
proves how Johnson underrated his foe; but nowhere are we brought to 
realize how each grew more determined, more uncompromising because of 
the opposition of the other. Is it not reasonable to conclude that the 
South bore extra burdens, more grievous than even Stevens originally 
intended, because Johnson persisted in fighting him and fought a losing 
fight? Similarly, the high passions of the impeachment never show through 
the careful, scholarly but uninspired account which the author presents. 
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It almost seems that the less important some phase of Stevens’ career 
has proven to be in a national and lasting sense, the more successful the 
author is in depicting it. For example, he lumps in one chapter the vital 
congressional campaign of 1866; the gathering that December of the old 
Congress, grimly determined to initiate the mandate of the election; and 
Old Thad’s last abortive attempt to gain the senatorship. There is actually 
more space devoted to this unimportant blow to Stevens’ ambition than to 
either of the others, which finally determined the dominance of the radicals 
and the form of reconstruction. 

Altogether, this volume must be regarded as a contribution only to our 
understanding of the minor aspects of the Great Commoner’s career. Cur- 
rent is most impressive when Stevens is least so. 

Philadelphia. AtpHonsEe B. MILLER 


PENNSYLVANIA History is being published under difficult 
circumstances, and it is hoped that its friends will be both tolerant 
and understanding. Some of the editors are in government work 
with a six-day week and no holidays; others are heavily burdened 
with extra labors incident to the war-teaching program. Con- 
tributors and book reviewers alike are hard pressed. The magazine 
will probably appear on time only occasionally. 

Some copies of the April issue were incorrectly bound. They 
will be replaced upon request. The error is regretted, but the 
printer is doing the best he can under handicaps; he should be 
commended for his loyal devotion to the association. 

The present issue goes to press without the contributors’ having 
had an opportunity to read proof on their articles. Because of 
the shortage of labor in the printing plant no other course was 
possible. Too, since gray stock is no longer obtainable, the maga- 
zine appears temporarily in new colors. 

The annual meeting will be held at Harrisburg on October 16 
instead of October 15 and 16 as noted in the News and Comment 
section. 

THE EDITOR. 











